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Like the Star Which 
Guided the Magi... 





| 
| ..- the ids Light bids all 


to be before the feet of God 
| 


Never extinguished, except on Good 
Friday when the Eucharist is removed 
from the altar, the Sanctuary Light bids 
all who approach the Tabernacle to kneel 
in recognition of the veiled Presence there. 














lamps of the Apocalypse, this symbolical light 
| deserves the finest in materials and workman- 

ship. That’s why Will & Baumer compounds 
and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
care. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a rubrical 
light conforming with Canon 1271, is stable, will 
not deteriorate, smoke or smudge. Its cleanliness, 
convenience and economy all recommend it. Fits 
any standard sanctuary lamp. 


| Representing on earth, the seven heavenly 
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Correspondence 





——— 


That “Mauriac” Piece 


Eprror: I was very pleased with “Death 
of a Dog” by Joel Wells (Am. 12/6), but 
in my opinion Mr. Mauriac, in the tradi- 
tion of Thérése, Vipers Tangle and Desert 
of Love, would have taken the point of 
view of a character instead of using the 
third-person narrative. I also feel that Mr. 
Wells failed to convey the guilt complex 
which is prominent in so many of Mauriac’s 
novels. But on the whole I have nothing 
but praise for the article and would like to 
see many more of its kind. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y. James Morrison 


College Cooperation 


Eprror: As a practical step toward improv- 
ing cooperation between Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning (Am. 11/15/58), 
why could not the more outstanding Jesuit 
graduate schools maintain certain special- 
ized graduate institutes or departments 
whose faculty, in addition to qualified lay 
professors, would be drawn from a common, 
national, interprovincial pool of Jesuit spe- 
cialists? 

Could it not be worked out, for example, 
that the Jesuit specialists in Latin, Greek 
and English literature would be at Boston 
College; in journalism and foreign lan- 
guages at Fordham; Latin-American studies 
and Romance languages at Loyola in New 
Orleans; foreign service and research in 
linguistics at Georgetown; American history 
at Loyola in Chicago; European history at 
St. Louis; medicine at Marquette; theatre 
arts at Loyola in Los Angeles; Oriental 
affairs at San Francisco? 

Rosert W. Lowe 
Georgetown University 


Washington, D.C. 


Using the Psalms 


Eprror: I enjoyed reading “Pére Gelineau 
and the Psalms” (Am. 12/13). We have 
an intensive Bible program in our parish 
elementary school. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame and the lay teachers have worked 
hard; now more than 400 children (total 
enrollment: 530) have their own complete 
Bibles and the “open Bible” is enthroned 
in each classroom. 

The Psalms have been incorporated into 
the prayer-life of the pupils. Before the 
child is graduated he will have been taught 
at least 25 Psalms and will know many of 








them by heart. We are using the Gelineau 
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melody for some that we sing. The entire 
school body sings Psalm 22 according to 
a simple melody worked out by a music 
teacher with some reference to Pére Gel- 
ineau’s work. (Rev.) Atpo J. Tos 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Christian Optimism 


Epiror: Lawrence Moran, curiously sup- 
posing that the question calls for courage, 
asks on what grounds “Christian Opti- 
mists” are historically optimistic (Am. 
12/20-27, p. 357, Correspondence). Per- 
haps the liturgy of the Nativity—New Year 
season will suggest the answer, provided, 
of course, Mr. Moran is not so simplist as 
to confuse Christian optimism with the 
illusions of the secular “myth of progress.” 
Presumably he is right in his suggestion 
that there is no law of the Church forbid- 
ding him to be a pessimist, again provided 
his pessimism does not impose limits on the 
grace of God, heralded by the angels at the 

coming of the Prince of Peace. 
*JoHN WricHT 
Bishop of Worcester 

Worcester, Mass. 


Recognize Red China? 


Eprror: I was rather disturbed by several 
points in Robert A. Graham’s article, 
“Christians Betrayed by Pacifism” (Am. 
12/20-27, p. 367), and thought that these 
points could stand re-examination. 

1) Our current policy of nonrecognition 
has not, so far as I can see, eased the plight 
of Christians in Red China. It is even pos- 
sible that our “hard” attitude toward the 
Red Chinese Government has made things 
even more uncomfortable for the Christians 
there. Since the Red Chinese Government 
has been in a state of war (cold and hot) 
with the Government of the United States, 
it seems very probable that their attitude 
toward “westernized Christians” in their 
midst would be one of suspicion and harsh- 
ness. My question here is concerned with 
choosing between two evils. Would recog- 
nition of Red China (and with it the re- 
sulting interchange of travelers and the re- 
duction of mutual antagonism ) not ease the 
situation for Chinese Christians? Should we 
scoff at the possible good that could come 
from “the privilege of having Chinese fel- 
low traveler churchmen attend meetings of 
the World Council of Churches. . . .”? It 
may be a small and remote hope but it 











FOR YOUR MOST 
IMPORTANT TEXT 


THE KNOX 
BIBLE 


STUDENT EDITION 


UNIQUE: The only one-volume edition 
of the complete Catholic Bible in mod- 
ern English. 


INEXPENSIVE: Specially priced ° at 
$4.00. 20% discount on all orders. 
Minimum initial order: 25 copies. 


PRACTICAL: Hard cover, large type, 
pronouncing dictionary of proper 
names, copious footnotes on text and 
interpretation. Four maps. 


Please send in orders on the letterhead 
of your school or institute. 


* * * 


THE GOSPEL 
STORY 


by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


On facing pages are a harmony of the 
Gospels in the famous Knox translation 
and a commentary by Father Ronald 
Cox, who draws from the best of mod- 
ern scholarship. Uniquely valuable for 
schools, colleges and study clubs. Five 
maps. Chronological tables. $4.50 


Still Available 
THE POCKET EDITION OF 
THE KNOX 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Cloth $2.00 Leatherette $1.50 


Write for a free catalog of other 
Sheed & Ward ftifles. 
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NEW YORK 3 
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Fully accredited colleges for women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 

















B COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Pennsylvania 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Nursing Education, Secretarial Science 


pb COLLEGE OF SAINT MARY, Omaha, Nebraska 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology, Medical Record Science, Nursing 


b> MERCY COLLEGE, Detroit, Michigan 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Record Library Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological Technology 


B® MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Medical Tech- 
nology, Psychology 


pm OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology 


p> SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Laboratory Tech- 
nology, Nursing 


p SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport, Rhode Island 
Liberal Arts and Science, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Economics, 
Nursing 


~& MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical and General Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Occupational Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges write to: 
Director of Admissions 
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seems better than our present policy of 
aggressive non-hope. 

2) Perhaps the people who drafted the 
resolution in question do regard what the 
Chinese Communists do to their own peo. 
ple as an untouchable internal question, 
but there has been little reason to think 
otherwise. Our only efforts along this line 
have been wild denunciations and one 
abortive “war.” Obviously these _ tactig 


| have failed and they have led us to the 


position of the gentlemen of the World 
Order Conference. Neither force nor bitter 
word-battles have given us much hope, 
Perhaps a less hostile gesture (recognition) 
will help change the internal Chinese sity. 
ation. I admit it is a long shot, but what 
else can we do short of a total war? 

3) My final question is not one of policy, 
but rather of terminology. Fr. Graham says 
that the Chinese situation is one where 
“the overwhelming percentage of the peo. 
ple are ruled by a dictatorial and Godless 
minority not of their own choosing.” | 
would be inclined to agree with this phras- 
ing had I not spent some time in the Far 
East, and had I not talked with persons 
who know the Chinese situation at first. 
hand and had I not read a recent report in 
the Saturday Review written by a Cana- 
dian scientist who spent some time in China 
last year. Although my “samplings” are, of 
course, inadequate, I have the impression 
that a great many Orientals are pleased 
with the material progress that China has 
made under the Communist Government 
and that under no circumstances would 
they want to see China return to the 
Chiang regime. A Chinese friend of mine 
puts it this way: “Anything is better than 
what we had before. There are excesses, 
but there is progress and a future.” Perhaps 
my impressions are incorrect, but they do 
not lead me to look so harshly on the 
Chinese Government. 

These are my questions and objections. 
I beg your pardon for the length of this 
letter but I felt obligated to write at some 
length since, in my opinion, the “Chines 
question” needs careful thought in the 
Catholic press. Davin R. CoHEN 
Chicago, III. 


Beware the Extremes 


Eprror: On the question whether Catholic 
public self-criticism is desirable, theres 
something to be said for both sides. When 
we do berate ourselves, however, let's be 
sure we make clear that what we are talking 
about is not doctrine, nor anything ele 
essential to Catholicism. In our breastbett- 
ing let’s not go to extremes; it is human 
nature for others to take people at their own 
self-evaluation. 

Mprs. D. C. Leavt 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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marria ge 


a joke, a gibe, a jest, a quip? 


an adolescent’s dream, 
a haven of age, a poem 


a prime phenomenon of 
sociological investigation 


a subject of critical interest 
in the sciences of anthropology 
of psychology, of medicine 


an object of historical analysis and comparison 
and of philosophical speculations 


a reality basic to any system of political thought, 
theoretical or practical, liberal or conservative 


an economic unit of vital 
importance for the material prosperity 
of a business, a nation, a society 


a subject for divine and for human legislation, for the 
formulation of innumerable laws, both ecclesiastical and civil 


the very foundation 
of human society 


and therefore an immediate intellectual concern 
of the colleges 


marriage is all of these—and more—but essentially and uniquely it is Christian 


a Sacrament 


an instrument of Jesus Christ for realizing the ends of the Incarnation in our souls 


this essential and unique aspect of Christian Marriage is the focal point of 


Toward Marriage in Christ 


T. C. Donlan, O.P.—F. L. B. Cunningham, O.P.—Augustine Rock, O.P 
xvi + 199 pp. paper covers $1.50 
already adopted by 37 colleges and universities 


one of the series 


COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 
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Current Comment 





Nation’s Colleges Grow 


America’s 1,903 colleges and univer- 
sities report a record enrollment for the 
seventh successive year. According to 
the U. S. Office of Education annual 
report on college enrollment made pub- 
lic last month, there are 3,258,556 stu- 
dents taking degree-credit courses—a 
rise of 190,139 or 6.2 per cent over 
1957. 

Assuming that this rate of increase 
holds for Catholic colleges, as it has 
the past three years, we can estimate 
the 1958.59 Catholic college enrollment 
at 288,493. (This includes junior col- 
leges and the college departments of 
seminaries.) The 1957-58 figure was 
271,493 and that for 1956-57 was 259,- 


wid. 

AMERICA provides in this issue a tab- 
ular listing of the largest among the 208 
four-year collegiate institutions under 
Catholic direction in 37 States and the 
District of Columbia (see also Am. 
11/15/58, pp. 202-3). The 39th annual 
report on college statistics prepared by 
Dr. Raymond Walters for School and 
Society (Dec. 6, 1958 issue) was the 
standard source used in drawing up the 
tables. 

The upper table gives enrollment 
totals and ranks for the 25 largest Cath- 
olic universities and colleges which are 
coeducational or for men only. The 
lower table indicates the totals and 
ranks for the largest 25 Catholic wo- 
men’s colleges. Both full-time and total 
(i.e., full-time and part-time) enroll- 
ments with corresponding ranks are 
given in both tables. St. Peter’s College 
in Jersey City is the only newcomer to 
this year’s upper table, replacing Iona 
College of New Rochelle in 25th place 
in full-time enrollment. 


. . . Individual Leaders 


For the second successive year Mar- 
quette University is the largest U. S. 
Catholic University in full-time enroll- 
ment. The Milwaukee institution counts 
6,614 full-time students. With 10,520 
students the University of Detroit has 
the biggest total enrollment. The Uni- 
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versity of Notre Dame is first in male 
enrollment, 6,122, followed by Ford- 
ham with 4,739; Marquette with 4,602; 
and St. Louis with 4,568. Marquette 
also has the largest coed enrollment, 
2,012, and St. John’s is second in this 
category with 1,262. 

Georgetown University’s total teach- 
ing staff numbers 1,329. The next larg- 
est faculty is that of St. Louis with 
1,205, followed by Marquette with 1,- 
051. 

Several names appear for the first 
time among the largest 25 women’s col- 
leges. Likewise for the first time, a full- 
time total enrollment of 1,000 has been 
passed by a Catholic women’s college— 
by both St. Catherine’s College of St. 
Paul and Mundelein College of Chi- 
cago. Seven women’s colleges report a 
total enrollment over the thousand 
mark. 


Soviet Planetoid 


On Jan. 2 a compound rocket, weigh- 
ing possibly 250 tons, rose from a 
launching pad somewhere in the Soviet 
Union and streaked off to a rendezvous 
with the moon. Within 34 hours the last 
stage of this titan, carrying almost 800 
pounds of instruments, highballed over 
the lunar terrain at a height of some 
5,000 miles. As we go to press the new- 
est Russian space probe, prematurely 
dubbed “Lunik I,” has jumped the 
moonlet category and slipped into a 
planetary orbit around the sun. The 
solar family has a new member, “Sol- 
nik I,” not born of some primeval 
planet-building cataclysm, but fash- 
ioned in Soviet laboratories, and wear- 
ing the proud inscription, “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, January, 
1959.” 

Propagandawise, the United States 
has suffered a second stunning defeat 
in the race for space: Russia, first with 
an artificial moonlet, now has the first 
man-made planetoid. By its good timing 
the “lunik” has eclipsed the glory we 
won by flinging Atlas I into orbit on 
Dec. 18. By its brilliant success the 
Soviet rocket has highlighted the 
quadruple U. S. failure to establish even 





After 


a small lunar probe. fiftees 
months of competition, the USSR stan¢ 
before the admiring world with an yp. 
interrupted series of major triumphs 
whereas the United States displays , 
spotty record of “me too” successes and 
well-advertised booboos. 
Technologically, the latest Sovie 
feat demands a healthy respect for the 
advanced status of Russian instruments. 
tion and telemetering, satellite tracking 
and data processing. Moreover, it is at 
least probable that Soviet rocket guid. 
ance is more precise and reliable thay 
our own. Almost certainly, Russian s¢j. 
entists have developed bigger rocket 
engines than the United States ca 
boast. There is no doubt at all that the 
USSR possesses some first-stage thrust 
system that is more powerful than any. 
thing operational at Cape Canaveral, 


. . . Summary and Aftermath 


We have no grounds for complacer- 
cy. Russia is still drawing huge divi- 
dends from a well-integrated, long-es- 
tablished rocket and space _ program. 
Neither is there any reason for panic. 
The good performance of Atlas I justi- 
fies the expectation that within a few 
months we may be capable of emulat- 
ing the latest Soviet rocket achieve. 
ment. 

Even so, an 86th Congress that is 
jealous of our prestige and jittery over 
our security is certain to go gunning 
after an Administration which, fifteen 
months after Sputnik I, still has no long- 
range space program. Efforts will sure- 
ly be made to pressure the Administra- 
tion into a “crash” program on outer 
space, without regard for the Pres: 
dent’s desire for a balanced budget. 

Early U. S. rocketry was hampered 
by the rivalry of three military ser- 
vices competing for personnel, power 
and prestige. Since Sputnik I, the sitv- 
ation has been further complicated by 
the emergence of three government 
agencies with vested interests in the 
solar system. Congressional prodding 
and frantic expenditures will not o 
themselves resolve our confusion at the 
doorstep ef space. The key to a tt 
umphant entry lies in better organizi 
tion. We stand in critical need of a 
Administrative Space Authority which 
can 1) define our goals in space, 2) e& 
tablish a program to attain those goals 
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and 3) develop the organization to 
realize the program. Otherwise our fu- 
ture spacemen, as they land on the 
moon, Mars or Venus, are likely to find 
those exotic countries placarded with 
the gruesome legend, “Kilroysky was 
here—first.” 


Peking Pauses 


Close on the heels of Mao Tse-tung’s 
resignation as Red Chinese chief of 
state, Peking has come up with another 
surprise. During last month’s twelve- 
day meeting of its Central Committee, 
Red China’s Communist party halted in 
mid-air the precipitous “leap” into 
communal living which has shocked 
and horrified the world, including the 
rest of the Soviet bloc. 

Less than six months ago, when it be- 
gan corralling Red China’s peasantry in- 
to the brutally regimented life of the 
communes, the party boasted that “the 
attainment of communism in China is 
no longer a remote future event.” The 
Central Committee then mentioned 
“three to six years” as the time it might 
take to do the job. The latest view, 
however, is that the process will take 
15 to 20 years or more. The goal of 
communism is now officially considered 
neither as near nor as easily attained 
“as some people seem to think.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Central Committee is 
now calling for greater consideration 
for the peasantry. Moreover, it advo- 
cates that the experiment “not be hur- 
ried in the cities.” 

Why this retreat? Some see a con- 
nection between the resignation of Mao 
and the party’s change of heart. Others 
talk of an intra-party fight. Still others 
see at work the blunt hand of a disap- 
proving Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

Whatever truth there may be in these 
speculations, some pause for breath 
had to come in Red China. The lives 
of 500 million people simply cannot be 
reorganized so drastically in a few 
months, 


Castro Comes to Town 


President Fulgencio Batista’s flight 
from Havana on New Year's Day be- 
gan a hopeful 1959 for Cubans. After 
eight years of violence under the previ- 
ous dictator, General Machado—whom 
Sergeant Batista helped to toss out— 
they passed into the clutches of Batista, 
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Largest Catholic Institutions 1958-59 








Full-Time Total 
Students Rank Enrollment Rank 
Marquette University ............... 6,614 1 10,094 2 
University of Notre Dame ........... 6,163 2 6,279 10 
St: Powis University... sii cece sos 5,640 3 7,568 8 
Fordham University ................ 5,589 4 8,851 5 
Wniversity Gf. Detroit: :...< 2668s 0s es 5,373 5 10,520 1 
PAGPON COMET: 4. 5. oeceselexsp0s oes nies 5,358 6 7,429 9 
St. John’s University (Brooklyn) ..... 4,921 7 9,513 4 
Georgetown University .............. 4,576 8 5,860 13 
Loyola University (Chicago) ........ 8,908 9 8,816 6 
Villanova University ................ 8,811 10 5,862 12 
University ‘or Dayton . 2.30... .c.. 050 8,483 11 6,074 11 
De Paul University. 0.0.8 eis cb eeties Sone “Ig 8,306 7 
Seton Hall University ............... S.1S5- -Is 9,680 3 
Nranhiattan® College 5.20.00 ees ess 2,740 14 8,085 22 
Duquesne University ................ 2719. 15 4998 14 
The Catholic University ............. 2520 16 $3,785 18 
The Creighton University ............ 2.143 17 2,820 23 
Seattle University: oac.<.c0essicwss. 2,135 18 3,336 21 
University of San Francisco .......... 2,041 19 4316 15 
Providence College ...............¢: 2,015 20 2,481 24 
PatSaNe CONCEE . 05. oe toads tcds os ae 1979 21 4,009 17 
John Carroll University .............. 1,871 22 3,509 20 
College of the Holy Cross ............ 1,820 23 - _ 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ....... 1,758 24 4,041 16 
DEC ECteE S CONCOB i iisisi6a $8 eR Ooi es 1,695 25 — _ 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ... _ _ 8,510 19 
Loyola University (New Orleans) ..... - _ 2,345 25 
e = 2 
College of St. Catherine (Minn.) ..... 1,055 1 1,430 2 
Mundelein College (Ill.) ............ 1,021 2 1,100 
St.. Mary's College (ind:)) 6... 6.685. 955 3 985 9 
Marywood College (Pa.) ............ 920 4 1,120 4 
College of New Rochelle (N. Y.) ...... 877 5 Sit 17 
Marygrove College (Mich.) ......... 864 6 942 13 
College of St. Teresa (Minn.) ........ 765 7 778 22 
Emmanuel College (Mass.) .......... 750 8 _ — 
Mount Mary College (Wis.) ......... 741 9 989 8 
Manhattanville College (N. Y.) ....... iia -10 769 25 
Alverno College (Wis.) ............-. TIZ> . Tt 920 14 
Mt. St. Mary’s College (Calif.) ....... 674 12 1,074 i i 
Rosary. Conese (US) oe. cs sss ds0%s 669 13 805 19 
Regis College (Mass.) ...........-.- 664 14 _ _ 
Nazareth College (N. Y.) ..........- 646 15 yy 
College ‘ot St. Rose (N: Y.) .0.......- 641 16 1,124 3 
Immaculata College (Pa.) .......... 639 17 Tre 24 
Loretto Heights College (Colo.) ...... 631 18 _ - 
College Misericordia (Pa.) .......... 613 19 1,080 6 
‘arimity Conede (DAG?) 2s eisccicisae.n x 613 19 _ _ 
Clarke College: (Towa) «4.0 cicis0005 Gib -3] _ _ 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll. (Ohio) .. Se; 623 901 15 
D’Youville College (N. Y.) .......... 588 23 = — 
College of St. Elizabeth (N. J.) ....... 580 24 883 16 
St. Francis Xavier College (Ill.) ....... or. Zo 944 12 
Immaculate Heart College (Calif.) .... —_ = 1,489 1 
Nazareth College (Ky.) ............. _ - 965 10 
Chestnut Hill College (Pa.) .......... _ ~ 960 ll 
Incarnate Word College (Tex.) ....... _ _ 838 18 
College of Mt. St. Vincent (N. Y.) .... _ _ 800 20 
Barry: GConege kB its). :5ceiecieaveasiees.s. - —- 794 21 
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who ruled them firmly since that date, 
either from behind the scenes or openly 
during two terms as President. A popu- 
lar ido] at first, he became more and 
more autocratic, more and more hated. 
By favoring and flattering the army, he 
kept it on his side; he bought out much 
of organized labor by a series of shady 
deals with their boss, Eusebio Mujal. 
The opposition soon rallied to the 
cause of Fidel Castro, whose daring 


delighted them and whose guerrilla’ 


forces steadily sniped at the Govern- 
ment. But as the two armies sought to 
stamp each other out, the island ran 
with blood. The bishops of Cuba re- 
peatedly asked for peace, especially in 
their letter of last Feb. 25, which 
pleaded for an end of fighting and a 
“Government of national union.” Their 
pleas, however, went unheeded. Finally, 
at the end of 1958 Batista saw that he 
could no longer count on the army— 
and he fled. 


. . . And Now What? 


The problems facing Cuba today are 
simply staggering. Perhaps the greatest 
harm done by dictators is that they ac- 
custom a people to violence and make 
them forget ordinary democratic proc- 
esses. Cubans will have to build anew 
the machinery of political parties and 
repair the devastation that has wasted 
Oriente Province. The Provisional Presi- 
dent, Miguel Urrutia, said on TV on 
Jan. 3 that “the job of the new Govern- 
ment won't be as hard as everyone be- 
lieves.” We hope he is right. But Cu- 
bans will have much to do in the next 
year and much to forget. All of them 
will make their own the prayer of Arch- 
bishop Enrique Pérez Serantes of Santi- 
ago on Dec. 31: “May the Child of 
Bethlehem heal the wounds mutually 
inflicted during this bloody fratricidal 
strife.” 


Tito Abroad Again 


Stalin never left the Soviet Union 
after he came to power, except to at- 
tend the 1943 Teheran Big Three con- 
ference. Another Communist chief, 
President Joseph Tito of Yugoslavia, is 
a firm believer in the value of pushing 
one’s interests by personal visits abroad. 

As January advanced, Tito was near- 
ing the close of a relatively unpubli- 
cized two-months’ cruise in the Indian 
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Ocean and the South Pacific. Passing 
Port Said in early December, he was 
met by Colonel Nasser. On Jan. 1 he 
ended a ten-day state visit in Indonesia 
which the press reported as a prestige 
victory for Tito. 

What is the political objective of this 
expedition? One hard fact noted by ob- 
servers is Tito’s growing public feud 
with the Peking regime. On several oc- 
casions he has openly criticized both 
the domestic and the foreign policy of 
the Chinese Red leaders. And while he 
was being entertained by President 
Sukarno in Jakarta, a Red Chinese or- 
gan of political theory, the Red Flag, 
bitterly attacked the “Tito clique” for 
having condemned the new system of 
communes and for its attitude during 
the crisis in the Taiwan Straits. 

At the time of Tito’s departure from 
Belgrade it was reported that the itin- 
erary would probably include not only 
Egypt and Indonesia, but also Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Ceylon, India and prob- 
ably Sudan and Ethiopia. These are 
all countries now being wooed, in one 
degree or another, by Moscow—but 
particularly by Red China. Tito appar- 
ently believes he can justify the cor- 
rectness of the “Yugoslav solution” in 
no better way than by convincing the 
still undecided Afro-Asian group to fol- 
low his lead rather than Peking’s. 


Nasser vs. the Reds 


Is Gamal Abdul Nasser charting a 
new course in the Middle East? The 
President of the United Arab Republic 
has been doing business as usual with 
the Soviet Union. Yet he has also been 
blasting communism as the enemy of 
Arab nationalism. Moreover, since mid- 
December he has been feeling out the 
West with a view to improving the 
strained relations that have existed since 
the Suez crisis of 1956. 

Reports of growing Communist 
strength in Iraq and the crushing of 
pro-Nasser political elements in that 
country’s political life have apparently 
galvanized the Egyptian leader into 
action. He cracked down on known 
Syrian Reds on Dec. 23. Then, a week 
later, he rounded up 200 Egyptian 
Communists. He next moved against 
two Cairo printing houses founded last 
year to disseminate Soviet and Chinese 
Communist tracts in Arabic. 

Meanwhile President Nasser has been 





making overtures to the United States, 
He has concluded a deal to use the 
U. S. Army dredge Essoyan on a proj- 
ect for widening the Suez Canal and 
signed an agreement with Washington 
for the purchase of $24.9 million worth 
of surplus wheat. 

For the United States the new Nas. 
ser anti-Communist line poses a dilem. 
ma. Should we support the Egyptian 
leader’s ideas on pan-Arab unity on 
the theory there is no practical alterna- 
tive to communism in the Arab Middle 
East save Nasserist nationalism? Should 
we promote independence from Nasser 
in countries like Iraq, which is report- 
edly edging close to a Communist 
brink? The key to the dilemma lies in 
Iraq. Until the true picture of what is 
happening there emerges, Washington 
will have to go on piaying it by ear. 


The Berlin Impasse 


On Nov. 10 Premier Khrushchev sud- 
denly began shaping a new policy on 
Berlin—one that apparently binds the 
USSR to a dangerously unilateral course 
of action unless the West submissively 
negotiates the issue on Soviet terms. 
Seldom has the USSR committed itself 
so deeply, publicly, rigidly. 

By Dec. 14 the Nato powers began 
to fashion their response to the Russian 
“ultimatum.” Before Christmas it was 
clear that the West would meet the 
Khrushchev proposal with rare unanimi- 
ty and solidarity. A flurry of Nato notes 
to the Kremlin has now shown the 
world that 1) the West unqualifiedly 
rejects the demand to negotiate a new 
status for Berlin under duress and an 
imposed time limit; but 2) the West 
is ready to discuss Berlin within the 
framework of the entire German ques- 
tion—an approach which Khrushchev 
unhappily rejected in advance. 

Thus East and West are now met 
in the classic deadlock of irresistible 
force vs. immovable object. Two giants 
stand frozen in a clinch, and one must 
“give.” 

It is our expectation that the brash 
Soviet Premier, who wantonly initiated 
the present crisis without sufficiently as 
sessing the firmness of the West, will 
find a devious way to modify his it- 
transigence on Berlin before a nuclear 
holocaust obliterates the international 
chessboard. 

(Cont'd on page 448) 
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GEORGIAN COURT 


CO L L EG E LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary and Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 





BR cLARKE COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year resident 
and day college for women 


Member of American Association 
of University Women 


Optional Junior Year study abroad 


mecOcwoYSO 


For information, Write: Director of 
Admissions, Box A 





Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M. 
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ALVERNO COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 


Conducted by the School Sisters of St. Francis 


DEGREES CONFERRED: 


¢ BACHELOR OF ARTS in Art, Biology, Chemistry, Eng- 
lish, History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physics, 
Sociology, and Speech 

¢ BACHELOR OF MUSIC in Applied Music, Applied Music 


Pedagogy, Liturgical Music, Music Education, and Music 
Therapy 


¢ BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in Business Education, Educa- 


cation, Home Economics, Medical Technology, and Nursing 
Fully Accredited @ Day and Resident College 


For information, write The Registrar, 3401 South 39th Street 


_——— 
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ARTS AND SCIENCE 
IN THE DOMINICAN TRADITION 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 


—scholarly faculty 

—small classes 

—complete cultural and social program 
—modern buildings on thirty-acre campus 
—international student enrollment 


—student self government 

















- College of 
The Holy Names 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
in the San Francisco Bay area, 
the cultural center of the West 
FULLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Arts and Sciences, Education, Nursing, 
Laboratory Technicianship, Music 


Decrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Music 


M.A. DEGREE 
Drama, English, Music Education, Social Sciences 














College of 
Mount St. Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, New York 


Fully Accredited 


Catholic Liberal Arts College 


for Women 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 




















Our Coat of Arms 


To Wituiam F. J. Ryan, ex- 
pert in ecclesiastical and secular 
heraldry, we owe the AMERICA 
coat of arms which is reproduced 
in miniature here and on p. 456, 
and which will appear in full color 
on the cover of our Fiftieth Anni- 
versary issue of April 11, 1959. 
From time to time during the 
coming year we shall use the coat 
of arms to signalize certain of the 
articles we publish. 

Mr. Ryan notes that the shield 
is divided per fess. The upper 
portion has a Marian motif, a 
blue field strewn with twelve sil- 
ver stars (Apoc. 12:1). The 
anchor is from the coat of arms of 
St. Pius X, gloriously reigning at 
the time AMERICA was founded 
in 1909. 

The lower portion of the shield 
fittingly displays thirteen stripes 
adapted from the coat of arms of 
the United States, heraldically 
described as “argent, six pallets 
gules.” Over this field the arms 
of the Loyola branch of the Ofaz- 
Loyola family has been charged 
to honor the founder of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, St. Ignatius. 

The crest, a crossed quill pen 
and sword, forms the Greek let- 
ter Chi, initial letter of the word 
“Christ” in the Greek language. 

The scroll unfurled beneath the 
coat of arms contains a phrase 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 4:15, in the Latin of 
the Vulgate. This phrase, Verita- 
tem Facientes in Caritate—Doing 
the Truth in Charity—is the motto 
of our Review. The type-set 
phrase, Fifty Years, surmount- 
ing the 
crest, is not 
part of the 
coat of 
arms, but 
is added 
merely to 
indicate 
that AMERI- 
ca has been 
published 
since April, 
1909. 
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. . » Mikoyan’s Visit 


Quite probably, the unofficial Mikoy- 
an junket through the United States is 
linked to the discovery of a Soviet face- 
saving formula—perhaps the summit 
meeting which many still think was 
Khrushchev’s main objective in stirring 
up the Berlin crisis. Deputy Premier 
Anastas I, Mikoyan certainly did not 
venture here on such short notice un- 
less some urgency impelled his visit. 
He has already conferred at length with 
the ailing Mr. Dulles and with Vice 
President Nixon. He will see President 
Eisenhower himself before returning to 
Moscow. He will carry home to his 
master some realistic observations on 
the cost of “peace in our time.” 


OASI Firmly Founded 


As the years have gone on, most of 
the opposition to the Social Security 
Act has quietly disappeared. A few die- 
hards still damn the “Welfare State” 
and sigh for the good old days when 
Americans were self-reliant and families 
took care of their own. But today al- 
most everybody, concedes that minimum 
safeguards against the hazards of un- 
employment, disability and old age are, 
in our urbanized society, a necessary 
complement of a system of private en- 
terprise. And anybody who sets out to 
show that the provision of these safe- 
guards has made Americans less self- 
reliant than their ancestors has a job 
on his hands. With the spirit of enter- 
prize some security is not incompatible. 

These reflections were prompted by 
the report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing released on 
Jan. 1. This report by a highly compe- 
tent group of 13 men effectively re- 
moves all doubt about the actuarial 
soundness of “the largest financial 
trusteeship in history.” (The reference 
is to the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Program, which now covers more 
than 72 million Americans.) It has 
been alleged off and on that the prac- 
tice of investing OASI reserves in Gov- 
ernment bonds—which means that the 
Treasury spends the taxes collected 
from workers and employers as fast as 
they come in—smacks in some way of 
dishonesty. Informed people never took 
this allegation seriously—and neither 
did the Advisory Council. It found the 





financing of OASI basically “sound, 
practical and appropriate.” 

At the beginning of the year the So. 
cial Security tax rate advanced from 
2% to 2% per cent for both workers and 
employers, and the tax base went from 
the first $4,200 of income to $4,800, 
Since benefits also were increased—the 
maximum monthly individual benefit 
rising from $108.50 to $116—this is one 
tax most people don’t mind paying. 


Don’t Label the Governor 


The circumstances of his stunning 
victory last November gave New York’s 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller a na- 
tionwide audience for his Jan. 1 in- 
augural address at Albany. Since oth- 
ers have already commented on the 
Governor's attention to national and jn- 
ternational affairs—seeing in this an 
interest on his part in the 1960 GOP 
Presidential nomination—it is scarcely 
necessary for us to add further to the 
buzz of speculation. We prefer to em- 
phasize another part of his taut and 
admirable address—one that can easily 
be overlooked in the general preoccu- 
pation with the more politically titillat- 
ing passages. 

We refer to Mr. Rockefeller’s re- 
marks on ideologicai labels. He would, 
he said, pay small attention to such 
labels, since “they have little meaning 
in terras of the realities of life today.” 
And he continued: 

We shall be conservative—for we 
know the measureless value that is 

- our heritage, to save and to cher- 
ish and to enrich. 

We shall be liberal—for we are 
vastly more interested in the op- 
portunities of tomorrow than the 
problems of yesterday. 

We shall be progressive—for the 
opportunities and the challenges 
are of such size and scope that we 
can never halt and say: Our labor 
is done. 

That makes sense to us. The Gov- 
ernor will not, of course, escape ideo 
logical labeling, since there are at hand 
no ready sustitutes for such consecrated 
tags as liberal and conservative. But 
these words have been so emptied o 
their original content that we share the 
Governor’s impatience with them. Nev- 
ertheless, like everybody else, we shall 
go on using them. To us, the Governor 
sounded like a liberal—a liberal with 
faith in God and the works of His hand. 
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St. Michael’s College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
for Men 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND 





CONCENTRATIONS: American Studies, Biology (pre-medical, 
pre-dental), Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Political Science, Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four-year program leading to Bachelor 
of Arts degree. English for Foreign Students a specialty. 
Special pre-Engineering program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at gradua- 
tion upon successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing, 
golf, sailing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. 
Clubs include dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student Council 
has vital role in planning program for 800 students. 


INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Winooski Park, Vermont 








SAINT 
SCHOLASTICA 


DututH 11, MINNESOTA 


Liberal arts college for women 
Located at the head of the Lakes 
Offers programs leading to the B.A. degree in: 


. Arts and Humanities 
.. Natural Sciences 
.. Philosophy and Theology 
.. Service Arts 

. Social Sciences 


Special opportunities to meet the needs of a 
rapidly changing world for service and leadership: 


Mass communications (TV): Speech-drama 
major 

Teacher training: Education major 

Community service: Sociology 

Medicine and Health: Nursing, Medical 
Technology, Medical record library sci- 
ence, Physical education, Dietetics. 


Aids young women eager for higher education 


through its programs of scholarships, service contracts 
and loans. 


Write: Director of Admissions. 





























ARTS BIOLOGY 

BUSINESS PHYSICS 
PRE-DENTAL ECONOMICS 
PRE-LEGAL TEACHER TRAINING 


PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-ENGINEERING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHEMISTRY 
MATHEMATICS 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SCRANTON 


CONDUCTED BY THE JESUIT FATHERS 


MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF ARTS IN HISTORY 
SUMMER AND EVENING SESSIONS 
R.O.T.C, UNIT 


For Information and Catalog 
Write to The Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 


331 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 




















Le Moyne 
College 


Syracuse 3, New York 


A Jesuit College 
for Men and Women 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Industrial Relations 
and Business Administration 
Guidance Center—Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 


For information write: THE REGISTRAR 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








Washington Front 


Leading without Congressional Votes 





ASHIONS in political interpretation are transient and, 
EF if not altogether pointless, often take no account of 
the realities of American institutions. A scant three 
years ago President Eisenhower was treated with defer- 
ence in editorials and in the columns of the wise men 
who comment on political affairs. Now he is almost uni- 
versally assigned to the limbo previously reserved for 
Harding, Grant and Fillmore. 

Just over a decade ago that wonderful American in- 
stitution, Harry Truman, had days when the pundits in- 
sisted he was a failure. Indeed, Truman was alleged to 
be so weak that Americans for Democratic Action, in 
its ignorance of American party politics, talked of 
dumping him in favor of General Eisenhower or Justice 
Douglas. The ADA was angry with the Man from In- 
dependence because he had failed to lead a Republican 
Congress dedicated to his defeat. 

President Eisenhower's right-wing critics now want 
him to lead where Congress and the voters will not go. 
Liberals want him to take the country down a path that 
he himself does not wish to follow. A Democratic Con- 
gress wants no Republican leadership of any kind. 

The President of the United States has great power 
but none has succeeded in bringing about miracles 
when an adamant Congress refused to help. 





Pror. PENNIMAN of Georgetown University is one of 
three regular Washington correspondents. 


On All Horizons 





By consensus our six strongest Presidents were Jeffer. 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, the two Roosevelts and Wilson, 
Save in the case of Wilson during his last years, none of 
them faced hostile majorities in Congress. Yet Jackson 
was censored by the Senate. Lincoln was denounced in 
the Wade-Davis Manifesto and many doubt that he 
could have held the line against his own party in Con. 
gress during Reconstruction. Theodore Roosevelt got 
only a portion of the legislation he requested. Wilson 
could not win Senate approval for the most important 
issue that arose during his Administration. Franklin 
Roosevelt, with the largest majority in Congress since 
the Era of Good Feeling, failed to get support for his 
top-priority measures in 1937 and 1938. 

In spite of this record of the great Presidents, Truman 
was criticized for failing to lead the Republicans. And 
Eisenhower has been asked to control a Congress 
dominated by Democrats for six of the eight years of 
his Presidency. Such demands are enough to exasperate 
the most moderate of men. 

The President can lead in matters of foreign policy 
where he possesses power to act alone. Truman could 
and did lead in Greece and Turkey, Berlin and Korea. 
Eisenhower, in spite of unusual deference to Congress, 
dominated policy toward Suez, the Middle East, and 
lately Quemoy and Matsu. In the latter instance, he 
held his ground against great pressure for appease- 
ment. 

Historians may praise or criticize the Truman and 
Eisenhower foreign policies, but they will not question 
their willingness to act. They may also recognize that 
no man can lead in domestic policy without party ma- 
jorities in Congress. Neither Truman nor Eisenhower 
had such majorities. Howarp PENNIMAN 


clergy, but admits as associate mem- 
bers persons or organizations wishing 
to identify themselves with the aims of 





the movement. The newly-elected presi- 
dent is Rev. Joseph Connors, S.V.D., 





BISHOPS’ APPEAL. For the 15th year, 
preparations are under way for the an- 
nual Bishops’ Relief Fund Appeal, 
which will reach its climax during the 
week preceding Laetare Sunday, March 
8. Proceeds of the nation-wide drive 
enable the Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC to carry on the relief work of 
American Catholics in 51 countries. Re- 
lief supplies valued at well over $723 
million have been sent to the needy 
overseas by this agency. 


p25 YEARS ON KILIMANJARO. At 
the end of 1933 the American Province 
of the Holy Ghost Fathers assumed re- 
sponsibility for the then Vicariate of 
Kilimanjaro, Tanganyika. This was the 
first African vicariate taken over by an 
American mission-sending society. To- 
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day over 50 American Spiritans work 
here in what is now the Diocese of 
Moshi, along with 30 native-born 
priests. 


p> LATIN-AMERICAN PRESS. At a 
meeting in Lima, Peru, April 22-26, 
delegates of Catholic publications will 
lay the foundations of a Latin-Ameri- 
can Union of the Catholic Press 
(ULAPAC). The meeting was called by 
Cesar Luis Aguiar, director of El Bien 
Publico of Montevideo, at the invitation 
of Giuseppe Dalla Torre, president of 
the World Union of the Catholic Press. 


BFOR BETTER SERMONS. The 
Catholic Homiletic Society, recently 
launched to aid in the apostolate of 
preaching, is meant primarily for the 


St. Mary’s Mission Seminary, Techny, 
Ill. 


B BELGIAN EMPLOYERS. “Does 
spirituality exist in business leadership?” 
is one of the questions to be discussed 
by Catholic empioyers at a_ national 
congress in Brussels next March. 


pTO STUDY YOUTH PROBLEMS. 
The 1960 White House Conference 01 
Children and Youth will meet March 27 
to April 2. This is the sixth of a series 
since 1909 for a national stocktaking 
of the problems and prospects of adoles 
cents. V. Rev. Raymond J. Gallagher 
assistant director of Catholic Charities, 
Cleveland, is the Catholic member of 
the executive committee preparing the 
conference. RAG. 
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FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching 


SPACE SATELLITES?” * 






COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


" The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
‘ have become today’s realities. Inquisitive: 
A young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 





Hess Enqcopetia 


the General Science Curriculum. 


2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 





COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





THE COLLEGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College for women. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and the B.S. in L.S. 
degrees. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities and accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities. Holds membership in the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For information, address The Director of Admissions 
The College of St. Catherine 
2004 Randolph Avenue—St. Paul 5, Minnesota 











Dunbarton College 
| of Holy Cross 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 
| 
| Founded 1935 
| 
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Conducted by the 
Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of 
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Editorials 








Pity the Poor Dollar! 


s iF the country hadn’t enough to worry about, New 
York Times columnist Arthur Krock recently gave 


currency to a report that the dollar was losing respect 
abroad and might have to be devalued. The chief in- 
gredients of this story are 1) the outflow of gold last 
year from the United States, amounting to $2.3 billion, 
2) the failure of U. S. prices to fall during the recession. 
and 3) the growing inability of American business to 
compete in foreign markets. Although the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, William McC. Martin, Jr., 
had earlier called attention to foreign fears for the sta- 
bility of the dollar, Mr. Krock added some spice to the 
tale. The chief reasons for the deterioration of the U. S. 
monetary and trade position, he bitingly asserted, are 
“prodigal politicians and self-centered labor leaders.” 
He regretted that Mr. Eisenhower had not used the 
prestige of his office to deal with excesses of union 
power the way Teddy Roosevelt “used it to smash the 
operators’ lockout in the anthracite coal fields.” 

How much substance is there to this scary picture of 
the country as it begins grappling with the problems of 
1959? ; 
First of all, we did lose $2.3 billion in gold last year, 
and that was a bigger drain on our gold reserve than 
we had ever before experienced over a 12-month period. 
It is also true, however, that we still have more than 
enough gold in Fort Knox to provide a solid backing 
for our currency. When the United States went off the 
gold standard in the 1930's, it was determined that our 
money supply should be backed by a minimum of 25 
per cent in gold. With our present reserve of $20.5 bil- 
lion, which is half the entire free world’s gold supply, 
our money has a very comfortable 40-per-cent backing 
in gold. 

Furthermore, there is no indication of a flight from 
the dollar. The shift of gold abroad last year did not 
happen because apprehensive foreigners changed their 
dollar holdings into gold. On the contrary, they in- 
creased their dollar holdings. The shift occurred largely 


because our exports dropped much more sharply than 
our imports. As far as Europe was concerned, the s0. 
called “dollar gap” was more than closed—a develop. 
ment that is not without encouraging aspects, since it 
means that the currencies of our friends are now ona 
much more solid base than they were before. Were the 
loss of gold to Europe to continue at an accelerated 
rate, we would, of course, be in trouble, but there is 
little danger of anything like that happening. Toward 
the end of the year, the outflow of gold was only a 
trickle, and indications are that this year it will come to 
a complete stop. 

But why did U. S. exports drop $2 billion during the 
first half of 1958? Was it because, as Mr. Krock would 
like us to believe, labor costs made U. S. goods non- 
competitive in world markets? 

Obviously, it is possible for us to price ourselves out 
of the market, and for this reason it is of the utmost 
importance that unions and employers, cooperating with 
the Government, exercise prudent controls over wages 
and prices. Up till now, however, there is little evidence 
that U. S. exports have fallen off because they have be- 
come non-competitive. In a few cases this does appear 
to be true, but the chief reason for the 1958 decline in 
U. S. sales abroad seems rather to have been the import 
quotas which many foreign governments still maintain 
on dollar imports. Europeans continue to want U. §. 
goods, but their Governments don’t have the dollar and 
gold reserves to permit them to buy them as freely as 
they would like. 

Finally, although it is popular in some quarters to 
blame union wage policies for the inflation of recent 
years, this is far too simple an explanation of a very 
complex and puzzling problem. The problem is, in fact 
so complex that in Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson’s judgment 
it merits a sweeping Congressional investigation. One 
need not indulge in exaggerated fears for the U. $ 
dollar to agree heartily with the Senate Majority Leader 
that such a probe is urgently needed. 


The Big Story and the Big Scare 


HEN U. S. News & World Report said (9/5/58) 

that the District of Columbia’s school board esti- 
mated “78 per cent of the 113,500 pupils expected in 
its public schools this year will be Negroes,” a correc- 
tion came in at once from school authorities. In the 
next issue (9/12) the number of Negro students in 
Washington’s public schools was given as “now nearly 
74 per cent of the total enrollment.” Instead of being 
up 9,000 over 1957, the Negro enrollment in the public 
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schools of the capital had jumped by only 5,000. U.S 
News had played things up a little bigger than they 
actually were. Was it trying to scare people? 

Since that time U. S$. News has been harping on the 
fear of sexual involvement between the races. Witness 
“What the South Really Fears about Mixed Schools 
(9/19). Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, was quoted at length in the next issue 
(9/26), and subsequent issues of U. S. News seem t0 
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OVER A CENTURY OF 
JESUIT EDUCATION 











JESUIT 
TRADITION 

‘oined with over a century’s service in the educa- 
sage Christian youth gives SPRING HILL a 
sureness and firmness of purpose in developing 
the minds and souls of young men and women to 
meet the problems of 


MODERN DEMOCRACY 





Spring Hill College 


provides curricula which embrace the liberal arts, natural sciences, 
social sciences, commerce and professional education. Courses are 
also offered which lead to professional work in dentistry, engineering, 
law and medicine. A unit of the Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps is part of the College’s educational pattern. 





Address inquiries to: ENROLLMENT DIRECTOR 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE 3669 Old Shell Road, Mobile, Ala. 





Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Chestnut Hill 


Accredited Four Year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


For information please address 
The Registrar 


CHESTNUT HILL COLLEGE 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Hill 7-4210 

















ANNHURST 
COLLEGE 


PUTNAM 
CONNECTICUT 


Accredited College for Women in Eastern 
Connecticut. B.A. degree in liberal arts, 
science, business, mathematics, teaching 
on secondary level. Conducted by the 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, Box 569, Putnam, Conn. 






































IN FLORIDA — A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


Parmy College 


CONDUCTED BY DOMINICAN SISTERS 


@ MASTER'S DEGREES in Education, English 


e BACHELOR OF ARTS 
in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics 
e TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 

in Secretarial Science 


Expenses per Year....... $1450-1600 


For Information Address The Dean, 
BARRY COLLEGE 
11300 N. E. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida 
Telephone PL 9-2414 






































have been strongly influenced by this point made by 
Dabney: 

No argument against integrated schools carries 

greater weight with white Virginians and other 

white Southerners than the prospect that education 

of the races together in the elementary and sec- 

ondary schools will lead to ultimate interracial 

amalgamation and make ours a nation of mulattoes. 
The “Plea for Understanding” in the next issue, by 
James R. Smith, a Philadelphia Negro leader, was prob- 
ably lost on U. S. News readers, since the same issue 
contained “I Spent Four Years in an Integrated School.” 
Here an unnamed white girl claimed that almost every 
white girl in a fictitiously named Milwaukee high school 
had a crush on some colored boy. 

Time after time U. S. News has raised an alarm about 
the nation’s capital being turned into a Negro city 
(9/12, 11/14, 12/12), and statistics about venereal 
disease are regularly brought out to stress the high 
incidence of it among Negro pupils. After a story in one 
of those issues, (11/14) about Negro enrollment in 
Washington’s public schools now standing at 74.1 per 
cent of the total—and the teachers “about 60 per cent 
Negroes” with the percentage “growing steadily’—one 
is quickly reminded, on turning the page, that “Inter- 
marriage of the Races ‘Will Be Inevitable’,” a report of 
a speech by Allan Nevins. The retired Columbia Uni- 


Wanted: Lay 


MOST MOVING and dramatic television program on 

Sunday, January 4, provided, all unconsciously, a 
challenge to young Catholics in the United States 
vis-a-vis the great human needs, religious and material, 
of the world’s underdeveloped areas. In a survey of 
Southeast Asia, Cecil Brown, NBC’s Tokyo correspon- 
dent, drew a dark picture indeed of how exposed most 
of those countries are to the danger of a Communist 
take-over. Weak and even corrupt Governments under 
constant political and economic wooing, especially from 
Red China, make them ripe for Red harvesting. 

These are problems that have to be confronted on the 
high level of diplomacy. But there are other problems 
in these areas that can and must be faced on a lower 
level—though in a sense it is a very high level indeed— 
that of providing help for the human needs of the 
people. Mr. Brown ended his telecast with a plea for 
“thousands of missionaries” to succor these poor people 
on a person-to-person basis. 

Herein lies the challenge to young American Cath- 
olics. There is little doubt that every year hundreds of 
our college graduates, who may not yet have settled on 
a career, have the time and feel the urge to give a year 
or so of their young lives to religious, educational and 
humanitarian work in underdeveloped areas. 

As a matter of fact, dozens of young Catholics have 
already thus consecrated a few years of their lives. To 
mention but one example, Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWGC, cooperating with the local hierarchy and with 
such organizations as the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
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versity historian stressed over and over again, in what 
was originally a talk delivered in Illinois, that racial in- 
tolerance is inconsistent with the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. This talk, “reported” under the headline 
quoted above, subtly becomes a pawn in the fear cam- 
paign that U. S. News is waging. 

“The Big Story in the Big Cities” (12/19), based on 
a study of Philadelphia, is composed in such a way that 
one begins to be convincéd, if he is not careful, that 
“skyrocketing” Negro employment in municipal depart- 
ments—or the fact that “at least five Negroes hold top 
jobs as administrators and judges’—is almost as unde- 
sirable as the high rate of venereal disease among the 
city’s Negroes. 

On reflection, one gathers the impression from U, §, 
News that the whole growth of the Negro population, 
with its judges as well as its juveniles, is unfortunate- 
even perilous—for “us.” What would happen if U. §. 
News ran a series like this about the Jews in American 
cities, or the Catholics, or the Hungarian refugees? |s 
U. S. News making a play for bigger circulation in the 
South? We feel that the positive side of the integration 
picture should be reported along with the sorrier as- 
pects. There are so many groups working to solve racial 
problems constructively and sensibly. Why aren't their 
newsworthy efforts highlighted in U. S. News & World 


Report? 


Missionaries 


the areas, has a growing program of lay-missionary 
activity in Malaya and Singapore. 

Suppose a young man or woman who reads these 
lines feels the desire thus to dedicate a year or so—what 
will he or she do, and where can information be had? 
We are informed that the following centers would be 
overjoyed to get requests for information: 


Association for International Development, 
374 Grand St., Paterson, N. J. 
Grail Institute for Overseas Service, 
308 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
International Catholic Auxiliaries, 
1103 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Mission Secretariat, N.C.W.C. 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 


The Grail Institute has an attractive pamphlet, “Lay 
Missionaries: New Horizons for the Laity,” available 
on request from the Brooklyn address. 

Naturally, the prime motive that will inspire a young 
Catholic to undertake such an adventure is an apostolic 
one. But it ought not be overlooked that a motive of 
true patriotism can be valid, too. Communist expansion 
into the soft areas of the world can be halted not only 
by economic and military aid but perhaps even more 
practically and immediately by growing proof of per- 
sonal devotion and love. The Red rocket orbiting the 
sun will not have half so much “propaganda” value a 
hundreds of young American Catholics leavening the 
underprivileged world with the charity of Christ and 
the works of reat demoeracy: 
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Address inquiries to 
Registrar of School Concerned 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Georgetown University 


FOUNDED 1789 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Degrees offered: AB, BS, BS in Social Sciences 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Degrees offered: MA, MS, MSFS, PhD 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Degree offered: MD 
LAW CENTER 

Degrees offered: LLB, LLM, MPL, LCD, SJD 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Degree offered: DDS 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Degree offered: BS in Nursing 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Degree offered: BS in Foreign Service 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Degrees offered: BS and MS in Languages and in Linguistics 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Degree offered: BS in Business and Public Administration 


SUMMER SESSION 
Degree credits offered 














COLLEGE OF 


St. Mary of the Springs 


Fully accredited College for Women 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters 


COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 








Grants degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts 





Offers minors in: 





Psychology, Business, Speech and Drama, 
Library Science and Physical Education. 


Bachelor of Science in Education, Home 






Economics, and in Music Education. 














Write: The Registrar 




















Amid the Alien Corn 


Seymour L. Gross 


tions entertained by academics at secular institu- 

tions about the workings of a Catholic university, 
I had better, at the very outset, present my credentials. 
I am a Jewish Episcopalian in the English department 
at the University of Notre Dame, and have taught in 
three secular universities, all of which I left of my own 
accord. I like to believe (or at least such is my private 
illusion) that all these factors make me a reliable wit- 
ness. Human nature being what it is, however, I am 
willing to admit that there may be, all unbeknownst to 
my conscious mind, hidden prejudices and axes-to-grind 
and spiteful motives lurking in the shadows 
of my “objectivity.” All I can say is that inso- 
far as I can tell, I think not. Even if (alas) 
my objectivity is merely a delusion, it is, 
nevertheless, an incontrovertible fact that my 
peculiar position—being a non-Catholic in a 
Catholic institution—has enabled me to dis- 
cover many misconceptions of what goes on 
in a Catholic university. People ask me ques- 
tions and confess to beliefs in a way that I do 
not think they would employ in dealing with 
my Catholic colleagues. Some are afraid of 
giving offense; others are quite sure that no 
Catholic could give them honest answers. 

I was struck by the number of queries directed at me 
about Catholic universities by old friends and col- 
leagues when I returned for a visit to one of the schools 
at which I had taught—one would have thought I had 
come from another world, not another university. (They 
only opened up, of course, after carefully ascertaining 
that I had not, indeed, succumbed to the subtle bland- 
ishments of “the Jesuits’-—-many thought Notre Dame 
was a Jesuit institution. I suppose that a fair share of 
them are convinced that sooner or later I will have to. 
When my father-in-law mentioned to a friend of his that 
I was now teaching at Notre Dame, she asked him if | 
were a Catholic; when he answered that I was not, she, 
with a knowing shake of her head, replied, “Well 
neither was Knute Rockne when he first went there!” ) 

It is hardly surprising that people asked me, when 
they learned that I had moved on to Notre Dame, if | 
had become a Catholic. Most of them were under the 
impression that only Catholics would be permitted to 
teach in a Catholic institution. More important, most of 
them could in no way conceive why any non-Catholic 
would want to teach at a Catholic university. The image 


Se I PROPOSE to discuss some of the misconcep- 
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of it they had projected, as I was able to construct it 
from their questions and comments, was of a tight 
little self-defensive island, where a non-Catholic like 
myself would be forced into being a kind of academic 
Sputnik, spinning around a world with which he could 
never be in any real contact. How could an “outsider” 
like myself, they wondered, ever really feel himself to 
be an important part of a community in which even the 
Catholic laymen were not allowed to disagree with the 
clerical powers that be. (Lying behind these remarks 
was some sort of fantastic notion of the nature of 
obedience in the Catholic Church. ) Small wonder, then, 
that they were shocked to learn that at a 
Catholic university one could have his own 
ideas about education and voice them, that 
laymen could openly attack the political or 
literary opinions of priests, and that never 
once by word, look, or deed was any non- 
Catholic faculty member made to feel like a 
second-class citizen because of his differing 
faith. It was a matter of convincing them (if 
I ever did convince them) that Notre Dame 
was a university. 

Since my field is English, many miscon- 
ceptions naturally involved the teaching of 
literature at a Catholic university. Although 
no one went so far as to believe that our lecture notes 
had to be cleared by cleric specialists in faith and 
morals, there was, nevertheless, a distinct disbelief in 
our freedom from explicit and implicit pressures. People 
were greatly surprised when I assured them that our 
literature courses were not tailored to the “requirements 
of Catholic obscurantism,” that we did indeed teach D. 
H. Lawrence, Hemingway and Joyce. “But of course 
you have to teach them from a Catholic point of view,’ 
a friend of mine from graduate-school days commented, 
trying to re-establish his momentarily unsettled pre 
conceptions. 


THE TRUTH, REGARDLESS 


It soon became clear to me, that neither he nor the 
others who made similar statements had any precise 
idea as to what they meant by “a Catholic point o 
view.” At its most simplistic it seemed to mean making 
pietistic “tut-tuts” at all the appropriate places; at its 
most sophisticated it seemed to mean asserting that all 
literature which was not Catholic in its world-view was 
by definition inferior art. Somewhere in between was 
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the assumption that we manipulated the texts (as I am 
certain has been done by people of all persuasions ) 
until we demonstrated that all the great works of litera- 
ture were Catholic, at least in spirit. In short, there was 
the certainty that a literature teacher in a Catholic uni- 
versity could not, as a matter of policy, treat literature 
as literature: he could only make it into an occasion for 
some rigidly doctrinaire moralizing. 

The absurdity of these assumptions is patent. But the 
irony is not. I would say that, by and large, the litera- 
ture professor in a Catholic college is less restricted 
(especially on an undergraduate level) than is his 
counterpart in the State university. From my own ex- 
perience I would say that it is easier to teach Heming- 
way in a Catholic school than Greene in a secular one. 
Because students in a Catholic university operate in a 
stable philosophical and theological environment, there 
is less danger that they will confuse poetic assent (the 
sensitive response to the experience of a piece of litera- 
ture) with an acceptance of its underlying philosophy, 
and so are less apt to be deflected from literature’s 
humanizing values by a fear of “moral corruption.” 

On the other hand, I can well remember the ex- 
perience of a friend of mine who tried to teach Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory to his students at 
a large midwestern university. Not only was Greene’s 
Catholicism far less accessible to them than would be, 
for example, Hemingway's naturalism to a Catholic 
university class, but the instructor was called into the 
dean’s office and told that he had been accused by 
some of his students of propagandizing for the Catholic 
faith. (Being a Presbyterian, he was naturally shocked. ) 
No literature teacher is ever really free, no matter 
where he teaches. But surely the professor who has to 
thread his way through groups of students made up of 
everything from militant agnostics to Protestant funda- 
mentalists is, by the very nature of things, a good deal 
more inhibited than the man who teaches groups of 
students who not only are certain of what they believe 
as a community, but who also have behind them the 
tradition of having compassion and understanding for 
all those who struggle in worlds other than their own. 

A first cousin to the misconception about our freedom 
to teach literature is one concerning the kind of scholar- 
ly activity that goes on in a Catholic English depart- 
ment. One graduate-school professor at a secular uni- 
versity used to say when he saw priests in his 17th- 
century literature class (he was notorious for this kind 
of thing): “Ah, I see the blackbirds are flocking to 
work on Crashaw.” The assumption that Catholics 
(especially clerics) would be interested only in pur- 
suing Catholic writers or periods is a rather widespread 
one. “I suppose most of the interest at Notre Dame is in 
the Middle Ages,” a friend of mine remarked. He was 
politely incredulous when I told him that I thought not. 
As a matter of record, the books now in the process of 
being written by my colleagues include a study of 
modern fiction that covers no Catholic writers, a study 
of Jane Austen, one of Hawthorne, one of Whitman, 
one of Spenser, and so on. One senior faculty member 
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is doing a book on Christian patterns in 19th-century 
American fiction—but he is not a Catholic. I am not 
trying to imply anything so absurd as that no one here 
is interested in doing research on Catholic authors, only 
that the scholarship at a Catholic university is not so 
narrowly parochial as some people would like to be- 
lieve. 

Most amusing—if any gross distortion of reality can 
be said to be amusing—was the social image of a Cath- 
olic school projected by some of my friends. As they 
saw it, the social world of a Catholic university was a 
rather sober and self-conscious one, where the inhabi- 
tants talked of papal encyclicals rather than Shake- 
speare; where the faith hung like a heavy pall over all 
human joy; where, in short, the human personality was 
subsumed in a general atmosphere of monastic gloom. 
It is easy to imagine, therefore, how amazed such 
people were to hear some of the delightful “Catholic” 
jokes told by Catholic members of my department 
(“You mean to tell me that you heard that joke at 
Notre Dame?” ) and to learn that at our university (in 
contrast to theirs!) something more interesting than 
tea could be seryed at departmental and university 
functions. (And on the matter of severe self-conscious- 
ness, I might add, parenthetically, that I have yet to 
hear an agnostic tell a joke on agnostics. ) 


MANNERS ARE NOT MORALS 


Not long ago a professor at a non-sectarian univer- 
sity commented that only when a teacher retires are 
“his normal impulses no longer stifled by the subtle 
regimentation of behavior that is exercised upon the 
college community through trustees and Mrs. Grundy.” 
I am convinced that the professor at a Catholic univer- 
sity has much greater freedom to express his person- 
ality than does his opposite number at a non-Catholic 
institution—even if he is eccentric and does not as yet 
have tenure! The human tapestry is far more interesting 
at a Catholic school because personality quirks (which 
are, after all, what give charm to university life) tend 
to be seen in their proper perspective. I think it is a 
truism that in social units in which there is no genuine 
religious center, social conformity becomes a moral im- 
perative. Conversely, in a religious community, such as 
a Catholic university, a man can be what the students 
call a “queer duck” without fear of disciplinary action 
because there is no insidious confusion of manners 
with morals. Since the community can rely on a firm 
bedrock of moral attitudes in its members, it does not 
interpret personal oddity or social peculiarity as an in- 
dication of moral breakdown. It can afford to be re- 
laxed, tolerant and amused, knowing, as it does, where 
a man stands on the essential matters of the human 
spirit. 

The non-sectarian university, on the other hand, can 
make no such assumption, and is, therefore, on occasion, 
forced into the most grotesque standards of judgment. 
A kind of academic version of “what will the neighbors 
think” sets in. I know for a fact that one young instruc- 
tor at a State university was told by the head of his de- 
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partment to take sun-lamp treatments; another was 
told to cut off the beard he had grown over the sum. 
mer vacation; and another was not hired (I heard this 
with my own ears!) because he was as “bald as a bil 
liard ball.” I doubt whether a Catholic school would 
let one promising teacher go because he insisted on lee. 
turing Yogi-style on top of his desk, or another because 
he wouldn't give up driving a ridiculously noisy 193) 
Hudson. Nor would it, I am certain, refuse to promote 
a productive scholar because he and his wife hadn't 
the foggiest notion of how to entertain elegantly. Yet 
all of these things did happen at one large State univer. 
sity. It is the non-sectarian school, it seems to me, not 
the Catholic university, which, contrary to academic 
mythology, tends to inhibit the individual’s personality, 

I am not sure how effective I was in overturning 
some of my friends’ erroneous notions about Catholic 
schools. Some, unfortunately, as a recent slogan has it 
had made up their minds and didn’t want to be con. 
fused by the facts. Others, I hope, have now a more 
accurate picture. In any event, this peculiar academic 
situation is simply another reflection of the truth of 
Goldoni’s remark that “he who never leaves his country 
is full of prejudices.” 





January 


Too grave for speech, in a bleak and lonely silence, 
January broods and reads his page of snows 
And the fine black print of boughs and robin footmarks. 


Daylong he broods and reads in a humorless half-light, 
Gaunt with his knowledge, crowding a crowded brain 
With sequence on sequence of unvital images, 


Hoping some song of his own will ripple and startle, 
Some thought of his own will branch in fire and beauty 
By chance suggestion from a sudden cadence. 


He cocks his head at whiles and stares and listens, 
As if he heard or saw his own thought imaged 
Or fleeing. In vain. The song eludes and tortures; 


As one remembers, loses, and remembers 
Sounds of a mountain stream, whose gallant treble 
Rang through a mountain night and rings forever, 


His dreams are haunted by the ghostly music, 
That song unseizable, whose eddies tremble 
On fringes of the mind, relapse and dwindle. 


So will he brood and read tomorrow and tomorrow 
In the same attitude of marble thinking, 
Till darkness blots the page and the stooping reader. ... 








With all his wisdom, when will he learn that songbirds 
Come when they will, inconsequent as April, 
Easy as breathing, sleep, or children’s laughter? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Catholics and Eight Foundations 


Lloyd Danis 


HE AssociATION of Fund Raising Counsel, Inc., 
estimates that, out of about 40,000 organizations 
listed by the Internal Revenue Service as tax ex- 
empt, the number of those engaged in giving is about 
6,000. It estimates, further, that such foundations own 
assets running between $7 billion and $9.5 billion. 

The country is faced with a rapidly increasing birth- 
rate of these foundations, which range in size from the 
small family-type with assets in the area of $1,000 to the 
giants like Ford and Rockefeller with assets of more 
than $200 million. The power of the individual large 
foundation has become enormous—so much so that Con- 
gress from time to time has instituted investigations in- 
to their growth and use of funds. 

The last Congressional committee to look into the 
matter of tax-exempt foundations was the Reece Com- 
mittee, which in making its report to the Congress in 
1954 warned that “the power of large foundations is 
such that they can exercise various forms of patronage 
which carry with them elements of control” and that 
“a professional class of administrators of foundation 
funds has emerged intent upon creating and maintain- 
ing personal prestige and independence of action and 
upon preserving its position and emoluments.” 

Whether one agrees with the observations of the 
Reece Committee or not, it seems all too apparent that 
foundations are destined to play an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in American life. Catholics cannot and 
must not be unaware of this fact. This concern by Cath- 
olics with foundations and their pattern of grant-giving 
was reflected in a survey released in July, 1957 by the 
College and University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. This survey, under- 
taken by Dr. Urban H. Fleege, then associate secretary 
of the department, dealt with grants and gifts received 
by Catholic colleges and universities over a two-year 
period. 

Dr. Fleege observed that “a relatively small amount 
of grants was given for projects involving new ap- 
proaches in education.” He posed the question: “Does 
this reflect a lack of interest or imagination on the part 
of Catholic higher institutions in proposing experimen- 
tal programs—or a lack of confidence on the part of 
foundations in the ability of Catholic institutions to 
implement such projects?” 





Mr. Davis is presently the executive director of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago. 
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The questions posed by Dr. Fleege were further am- 
plified by a recent study conducted by this writer into 
Catholic institutional, organizational and individual par. 
ticipation in the grants of eight foundations. A con- 
parison of grants received by Catholics with those te- 
ceived by Protestant and Jewish organizations, institu- 
tions and individuals affiliated with such, was at- 
tempted. 

Confined to foundation grants in social science and 
social action, the study centered around the five-year 
period 1951-1955. The foundations studied represented 
a variety of sizes and types and the data for the study 
was secured through a number of sources, including 
foundation reports, internal revenue records, question- 
naires and personal interviews. The results of this lim- 
ited inquiry appear in the table below. 

From the information cited it appears that these 
foundations are not contributing substantial sums of 
money in the area of social science and social action 
to Protestant, Catholic or Jewish recipients. The re- 
ligiously affiliated group which was found to be enjoy- 
ing an almost unique kind of relationship with the 
foundations under study was the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). This group alone re- 
ceived $121,890 from the Field Foundation, $296,500 
from the Fund for the Republic and $1,270,353 from 
the Ford Foundation. 

It is obvious that Catholic institutions, organizations 
or individuals affiliated with such, have not received 
comparable or equal treatment with that of Protestant 
and Jewish groups. This statement must however be 
qualified. In the case of those “family” foundations 
(Division Fund and New York Foundation) with a 
particular religious affiliation, it is not to be expected 
that large amounts of their funds would go to religious 
groups different in affiliation from that of the donor of 
the funds involved. 

While the findings reported may be worthy of more 
serious investigations, the writer was especially con- 
cerned with seeking out some of the possible reasons 
why Catholics were not receiving as much foundation 
support as they might. To answer this question he 
interviewed members of the staffs and boards of the 
eight foundations studied. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions, the following factors were cited as reasons 
why Catholics were not receiving more foundation 
support. The number of persons who cited each factor 
is given in parentheses. 
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1) Bias by some foundation officials. (1) 

2) Tendency of Catholics to shy away from the 
social sciences and controversial issues. (3) 

3) Resentment by non-Catholics that Catholic 
laymen play a subordinate role in the operation of 
most Catholic agencies. (3) 

4) Tendency of the “conservative Church” to 
offend “liberals” on the staffs and/or boards of 
foundations. (7) 

5) Limitations preventing Catholics from be- 
coming “true social scientists.” (1) 

6) Failure of Catholics to be willing to give 
funds to non-Catholics in need. (2) 

7) Failure of Catholics to undertake experi- 
mental and/or research programs. (3) 

8) Lack of programs by Catholics on Ph.D. and 
post-Ph.D. levels. (3) 

9) Lack of professional status on the part of 
Catholic educators. (2) 

10) Inferior proposals submitted to foundations 
by Catholics. (4) 

11) Weakness of Catholic education in failing 
to produce scholars. (1) 

12) Lack of professional status on the part of 
Catholic agencies with respect to personnel and 
program. (4) 

13) Absence from foundation boards and staffs 
of Catholics. (3) 

14) Failure of Catholics to seek out foundation 
support. (2) 

It is extremely interesting to note that a large num- 
ber of the foundation officials interviewed (seven in 
number) cited “the tendency of the conservative 
Church to offend liberals” as a key factor in explaining 
why Catholics are not receiving greater foundation sup- 
port. The writer can recall one prominent member of a 
large foundation remarking: “Let the Church manifest 
increasingly in its outward life the liberality expounded 
in its great social teachings and perhaps foundation of- 
ficials will be more inclined to look with kindness on 
Catholic applications for assistance.” 

What in the final analysis is to be expected of Cath- 
olics in light of the writer's discussions with members 
of the foundation staffs and boards? It would undoubt- 
edly be presumptuous for the writer to answer such 
an involved question without a great deal of reserva- 
tion. He can, therefore, only reiterate certain suggested 
courses of action (and not necessarily in the order of 
their importance) stemming from his interviews and 
correspondence with these officials. 

First, let Catholics encourage and promote the 
growth and development of a healthy intellectual en- 
vironment in their schools. Let the religious and laity 
alike, on all levels of Catholic education, resolve hence- 
forth to produce saints, yes, but educated saints, cap- 
able of assuming the mantle of scholarship along with 
the potentiality for real leadership. 

Second, let Catholics overcome the fear that to be 
professional and attain excellence in one’s vocation is 
to be guilty of the unforgivable sin of secularism. Let 
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them come to know and understand that intellectual 
perfection need not be opposed to spiritual perfection. 

Third, let Catholics concentrate their Ph.D. and post- 
Ph.D. programs in a few outstanding institutions of 
higher learning so that experimental programs and ad- 
vanced research can receive the best kind of scholarly 
attention. 

Fourth, let Catholics accept the social sciences (par- 
ish sociology a case in point) in their proper place as 
a legitimate intellectual discipline free to exploit special 
methods in the solution of human problems. 

Fifth, let Catholics establish some systematic and 
organized approaches to fund raising such as the tech- 
nique being utilized by the University of Notre Dame 
through its “Notre Dame Foundation.” 

Sixth, let those Catholics submitting proposals for 
financial assistance to foundations not couch those pro- 
posals in terms of religious proselytizing. Let them rest 
their case on the merit of the project under considera- 
tion and upon the ability of the applicant to carry out 
with competency the suggested project. 

Seventh, let Catholics of means establish some Cath- 
olic foundations devoted to programs in research and 
action. 

Eighth, let qualified Catholic laymen seek positions 
on foundation boards and/or staffs. 

Foundation support in the area of social science and 
social action is still in the Galileo stage. To this impor- 
tant area, foundations are expected to give increased 
attention and Catholics must become ever more sen- 
sitive to their participation in the grants of these in- 
struments of wealth and power. 

The future usefulness of foundations will not be re- 
alized automatically. The esteem in which they are 
now held has been built largely upon the solid achieve- 
ments of a few leaders in the field. Much of that esteem 
could be speedily lost if a substantial number of foun- 
dations are discovered to be serving the interests of 
particular groups with little regard for the public wel- 
fare and the community at large. Progress for founda- 
tions and possibly their survival will depend primarily 
on the worth of the programs they support in terms of 
the common good. 





Grants by Eight Foundations in the Area of Social Science and 
Social Action, 1951-1955 (with exceptions noted) 





To Protestant 











Total and Jewish To Catholic 

Name Grants Organizations Organizations 
Rockefeller ...... $18,878,200 $228,480 $169,000 
| 7c: | ea ee 204,811,339 3,898,235 1,134,083 
BRGRE Sierc:cciere nace’ 2,046,488 193,489 43,000 
New York ....... 1,012,541 208,375 3,000 

Fund for the 

Republic ...... 2,494,761 349,500 18,000 
Division Fund ... 121,031 86,603 13,475 
Wieboldt (’22-’53) 1,728,970 754,500 10,000 
Community Trust . 73 Grants 17 Grants 3 Grants 
(51) (Amounts not (Amounts not ( Amounts 
Listed ) Listed ) not Listed ) 
Tots: h055 $231,090,330 $5,689,152 $1,390,558 
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Singapore: End of Empire 


Francs |, Corley 


gapore has been progressing toward the status of 

a self-governing unit within the Commonwealth 
of Nations. The next-to-last step in this process has 
been taken by publication of a British Order in Council 
approving the Constitution of the state and authorizing 
the Governor of Singapore to take the final step on any 
day he may determine. 

Thus, at any moment a proclamation may appear in 
the Gazette of the Colony of Singapore inaugurating 
the new Constitution and state. When the British flag 
is lowered from the Governor’s Hill flagstaff and the 
new colors of the State of Singapore are run up for the 
first time, an era of imperial might will be close to its 
end. The tiny, 217-square-mile island, sheltered within 
the spreading fingers of the Malay peninsula, has for 
140 years been both a symbol and a bulwark of British 
imperial power. And during those years it has brought 
to England almost incalculable wealth. . 

For the moment, Singapore will be a self-governing 
state. It may well, however, work out some kind of 
union with Malaya, which attained full independence 
on August 31, 1957. It is possible, too, that at a still 
more distant date the Malays of the peninsula and those 
of the great Indonesian archipelago may unite in a loose 
political association. But whatever the future holds, 
decisions in former British Asia will be made by Asians. 


F: THREE YEARS the British Crown Colony of Sin- 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


After World War II, the Empire in Asia fell apart 
rapidly. What had once been British India became the 
states of Pakistan and India. Burma and Ceylon at- 
tained independence. British concessions in China—as 
well as those of other foreign nations—were surrendered. 
When Malaya became free, there remained only three 
colonies on northern Borneo and the two rich island- 
emporia, Singapore and Hong Kong. Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, England’s restless Empire-builder in Asia, had 
conceived of Singapore as a mighty fulcrum of imperial 
power. But with the imperial realms surrendered, it was 
an empty citadel. 

Raffles bought Singapore in February, 1819 from a 
Malay nobleman whom he had created Sultan of Johore 
for just that purpose. The East India Company, which 
had long sought a port for ships sailing out of Calcutta 





Fr. Cor ey, s.J., visited the Far East in 1956 on a Ford 
Foundation grant. He is currently teaching at St. Louis 
University. 
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to the markets of China, had commissioned Raflles to 
make the search and negotiate transfer of the site. But 
they were determined not to infringe upon Dutch do. 
mains in the Indies. Raffles shrewdly selected a spot 
just “inside the gates” of the immensely rich Indies 
markets, where the Dutch held a precious monopoly, 
“I have planted the British flag,” he wrote to his influ. 
ential friend, the Duchess of Somerset, “where, I trust, 
it will long triumphantly wave.” It did—through almost 
a century and a half of golden days. 

Raffles knew, however, that the Company would not 
welcome conflict with the Dutch and might even repu- 
diate his action. Seeking friends in England who would 
support him, he wrote reassuringly: “Our object is not 
territory, but trade.” With flawless foresight he en- 
visioned the barren, almost deserted island as “a great 
commercial emporium” and, he added with astute in- 
vitation, “a fulcrum whence we may extend our influ- 
ence politically as circumstances may hereafter require.” 

Singapore was fashioned by nature to be a great port 
and a bastion of Empire in an era of ocean power. 
(Whether it will remain strategically important in an 
air age remains to be tested.) Its splendid harbor stands 
at the end of the Strait of Malacca, the best passage 
from the Indian Ocean into the Pacific. As a station for 
victuals, water and fuel it was immensely important, 
but its tariff-free markets, which drew the produce of 
a whole continent, were vastly more rewarding. 

So Raffles’ dream was fulfilled. In 1814 all of 
England’s trade on the Strait of Malacca amounted to 
less than a million pounds. By 1829, ten years after 
Raffles took possession of the island, Singapore was 
handling five times that amount. It was only a start. 

The 19th century was a period of immense industrial 
expansion, and Singapore profited from each step in 
the growth. The development of steam-powered textile 
mills during the 1840's, the opening of the Suez Canal 
in the 50’s, the rail crossing of the American continent 
in the 60’s, and the steady improvement of steam oceal 


travel were each a mighty push on the wheel of trade 
under which Singapore flourished. Rubber seedlings | 


were brought to Malaya’s steamy jungles in the 70s, 
and the British began to work the country’s rich tin 
resources. Trade roared steadily upward in volume and 
value throughout the century. During the years priot 
to World War II, it exceeded £100 million regularly, 
and in the rubber boom stimulated by the Korean wat 
in 1951, the volume crept excitingly close to £1 billion. 

If commercial interests had been willing to allow 
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business to develop at normal rates, Singapore would 
have been an adequately rewarding source of wealth. 
But this did not satisfy them. At one end of the India- 
China line they pushed for the conquest of all India, 
Ceylon and Burma; at the other end, the so-called 
Opium Wars forced China to accept Western domina- 
tion and trade on Western terms. Markets had to be 
found for the manufactured goods pouring out of Eu- 
ropean factories, and they were found—with a probing 
bayonet. Asia profited in the process, it is true, but at 
a terrible price of social and cultural disruption. 

Few Westerners during the 19th century were able 
to recognize the toll that Empire took, nor were they 
capable of understanding such a scathing denunciation 
as the Japanese writer Okakura Kakuzo addressed to 
them: “You talk of the Yellow Peril—but what about 
the White Disaster?” Their minds were attuned to the 
verse of Rudyard Kipling, poet laureate of Empire and 
of the “white man’s burden.” 

Kipling passed through Malaya on a round-the-world 
tour in 1889, and from Singapore sent back to England 
his chauvinist approval of Raffles’ dream. “Into this 
land,” he declared, “God put first gold and tin, and 
after these the Englishman.” 


THE BRITISH LION ARRIVES 


Tin, gold and the rubber that had just begun to 
sprout when Kipling passed through the country—these, 
rather than territory, were the strands of Empire. The 
acquisition of Singapore, as Raflles had insisted, was 
not aimed at territorial expansion. This had been a rea- 
sonably firm British decision from 1784 when the Pitt 
Act declared that “schemes of conquest and extension 
of dominion are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honour and policy of the nation.” Yet two years later, 
in 1786, Capt. Francis Light purchased the island of 
Penang off the northwest coast of Malaya under cir- 
cumstances that do little credit to British honor. And 
through the years a few other small parcels of land: 
Malacca, Province Wellesley and the Dindings were 
added to make with Singapore the Straits Settlements. 

Nevertheless, the Malayan hinterland, a vast jungle 
area divided into a dozen or more sultanates, was left 
untouched. Both the East India Company and later the 
India Office generally honored Pitt’s policy. Despite 
chaos in the Malay states, frequent civil wars between 
rival claimants to thrones—as well as the constant war- 
like threats of encroaching Siam—Britain maintained 
hands off. 

Eventually, however, the Empire moved into Malaya 
almost against the Imperial will. The threat to com- 
mercial and political interests from all these distur- 
bances led to intervention that took the form of resident 
advisers. While this system of influence seems to have 
been conceived by both the Malay sovereigns and the 
British Crown as little more than the type of counseling 
established in Siam by King Mongkut at about the 
same time, differences were apparent almost from the 
outset. In both countries the advisers soon began to 
exercise a certain amount of direct authority. In Siam, 
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cal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, 
and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the 
degree of B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
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however, these men were drawn from several European 
countries and the United States, with the result that 
they had no area of concert except the interests of Siam. 
In Malaya, on the other hand, all the advisers were 
British, so that it was possible to adopt British colonial 
postures almost without conscious intent. 

What began as a purely advisory relationship quickly 
grew into a system of organized protectorates. In 1895 
four “protected” states (Perak, Selangor, Negri Sem- 
bilan and Pahang) were united into a federation to 
simplify administration. Five other Malay states (Jo- 
hore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu), unwill- 
ing to enter the Federation, accepted residents and pro- 
tectorate status by 1909. This slow, reluctant access of 
British power remained unchanged from that time to 
the beginning of World War II, with three types of 
political organization: 1) the Straits Settlements, which 
were one Crown Colony; 2) the Federated Malay 
States; and 3) the unfederated Malay States. 

There had never been an anticolonial movement in 
Malaya comparable to the agitation that troubled India, 
Burma and Vietnam, for instance. Despite the humilia- 
tion of defeat by Japan and their abject flight from 
Malaya and Singapore, the British were generally wel- 
comed upon their return at the end of World War II. 
But the reversal that quickly followed was classic in its 
irony. During the war, Colonial Office leaders had 
worked out a state reorganization in Malaya, under 
which a highly centralized federal Government would 
leave the nine sultans little more than figureheads. 
They proposed this new Government to Malaya, all 
unconscious of the bombshell it was, immediately upon 
their return. The reaction was not only opposition to 
the plan but a violent outburst of nationalism. 


INDEPENDENCE COMES 


Under one of the country’s leading Malay journalists, 
Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, the country mobilized into 
an independence drive. The completely hostile recep- 
tion given to the first—and last—Governor of the Malay 
Union persuaded the British to drop their plan. In 1947 
they submitted a revised proposal for a federation in 
which considerable authority was returned to the sul- 
tans and the British retained control only of defense 
and foreign relations. But now the people had the bit 
in their teeth and would settle for nothing short of 
independence. They won the cooperation of many 
Chinese leaders and set up an alliance party supported 
by all ethnic groups. Further attempts to reach some 
constitutional formula that would satisfy the people 
of Malaya and preserve some vestige of British author- 
ity were fruitless. Discussions dragged on, punctuated 
with dangerous guerrilla action, until finally full inde- 
pendence was agreed upon. 

On August 31, 1957, Malaya became a federation of 
kingdoms headed by one of the sultans elected by his 
peers for a five-year term. 

After Malayan independence, the Union Jack still 
waved over Singapore. But discussions with leaders 
there had already led to the decision to accord the 
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island self-government. The substance of the agree. 
ment had been established at a constitutional confer. 


ence even before Malaya’s Independence Day. Singa. 
pore will have home rule, and the United Kingdom will 
control the functions of foreign relations and external 
defense. Because Singapore has been threatened with 
subversion and violence, Britain has reserved the right 
to suspend the Constitution and resume direct rule jf 
political situations in Asia or the island’s security are 
jeopardized by Communist extremists. 

With the transfer of authority, Singapore’s 900,000 
Chinese will become the dominant group in the new 
state. However, the Constitution accords a position of 
privilege to the roughly 150,000 Malays who reside 
there. As in Malaya proper, formal recognition is given 
to the fact that the area is a land of the Malays whither 
the Chinese (along with significant numbers of Indians 
and Ceylonese) have come to take up permanent—and 
profitable—residence. 

Both Singapore and Malaya suffer from the inter 
group problems that trouble most of South Asia. Al- 
though Chinese had resided in Malaya long before the 
Europeans, their influx was greatly increased by the 
need for labor on the tin estates. During the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century, labor contractors transported 
Chinese workers to the mining areas under inhuman 
conditions of wage, living and contract that warranted 
Sun Yat-sen’s use of the term “little swine” concerning 
them because of the chattel conditions to which they 
were subjected. British authorities ultimately regulated 
this traffic, but discontent among the Chinese and fric- 
tion between the ethnic groups has continued. 

Malaya suffered from guerrilla violence from 1948 up 
to the present, although firm action by the British and 
statesmanlike efforts by Malaya’s present Governors 
have greatly reduced its extent. At one time the British 
had mobilized more than 300,000 men in an effort to 
crush the insurrection. Today Malaya is alternately 
pressing the military action against the remaining 
pockets of rebellion and holding out hopes of amnesty 
and decent existence to those who surrender. 

Singapore, too, has experienced the force of violence, 
and its future is clouded with the prospect of further 
troubles. Among the Chinese in Singapore are large 
numbers of malcontents who on more than one occasion 
have disrupted the city with riots and political strikes. 
The city has been a center of Communist organization 
in Southeast Asia, and their agitators have often been 
able to mobilize workers and students against the 
British. Last December, when the new City Council 
was seated in Singapore, there were further distur | 
bances. All of this holds out an ominous prospect of 
troubles for the new state. 

The present Chief Minister of Singapore, Lim Yew 
Hock, has shown himself courageous and decisive it 
meeting these situations, as in 1956 when he expelled 
the principal fomenters of a large student uprising and 
with a minimum of violence cleared the schools of sit 
down strikers. Mr. Lim managed to hold his positiot 
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(P.A.P.), which is the extreme left-wing group in the 
island, succeeded in electing the mayor of Singapore 
city, Mr. Ong Eng Guan, and 14 out of 32 representa- 
tives in the City Council. 

In mid-December, however, Mr. Lim heartened 
moderates, who constitute a large part of the island’s 
electorate, by organizing a new Singapore People’s 
Alliance party which is to coalesce all nonsubversive 
political elements in the new state. Despite earlier 
P.A.P. successes, these measures give reason to hope for 
more orderly government if the population becomes suf- 
ficiently interested in public affairs to exercise its re- 
sponsibility. In previous Singapore elections the turnout 
of voters has been disappointingly small. Partly because 
of confusion about citizenship and the franchise and 
partly from apathy on the part of many decent people, 
left-wingers have been able to win a disproportionate 
share of seats. In 1955, for instance, just over half of 
the eligible voters went to the polls; in 1957, with a 
larger electorate eligible, less than 35 per cent voted. 
Free-world friends of Singapore hope that the transfer 
of full political authority to the people will elicit a better 
response to the duties that follow on autonomy. 

Such a response is the urgent need not only of 
Singapore and the new nations of Asia, but of the entire 
world. The monstrous disruptions occasioned by World 
War II have brought about a tremendous upsurge of 
freedom—and independence—to 20 new nations all over 
the world since 1945. Asia, in particular, has been a 
center of unrest and gigantic change, but it has become 
a new world of freedom as the autonomous peoples of 
the rising nations take their places in the councils of the 
world. The flag ceremony that marks the transfer of 
authority in Singapore signalizes the end of Empire, 
but it also salutes an access of freedom and respon- 
sibility that may be a hope of peace for the future. 





Christening 


Clean to the bone and deeper than the bone, 
infinite and infant miracle of 
life—body, breath and spirit making love 
to fill the form, to sign the soul alone 
in being, and together in the share 
of branching vine and broken bread—the fault 
has formed our primal union. 
From the vault 
of faith I speak desire for you: the snare 
is broken, you are freed but we are bound 
in double bond. By healing water and 
the Holy Spirit, child of God, we stand 
in one eternal life; but in the sound 
of your small cry at touch of water, we 
are bound again in dust and dying. You 
are child of Man as well, protesting new 
initiation to eternity. 
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A new text in the 
Christian Wisdom Series 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


by L. M. REGIS, O.P., Professor of Philosophy 
and Director of the Albert the Great Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies at the University cf Montreal. 
Translated by IMELDA CHOQUETTE BYRNE. 


This text presents an exposition of the episte- 
mological problem and its solution in the synthesis 
of writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Working within the frame of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic philosophy, Father Régis develops a 
position of critical realism reconciling the “com- 
mon-sense” explanation of reality and knowledge 
with the accounts of the world offered by physi- 
cists and mathematicians. He relates this realistic 
theory to the problems of modern philosophy, and 
also faces the new issues arising in contemporary 
physics. The text is completely annotated, and 
original sources are cited throughout. 


Coming March 1959 


In the same series... 


Ethics 


by VERNON J. BOURKE, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Saint Louis University. 


. an equally solid and reliable introduction to 
the study of ethical problems in the light of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy . . . the work of a 
well-informed and experienced teacher.’—Etienne 
Gilson. 1951, 497 pages, $5.25 


Natural Theology 


by GERARD SMITH, S.J., Professor and Director 
of the Department of Philosophy, Marquette Uni- 
versity. 


“T would not think of another textbook if I were’ 


to conduct a class in natural theology . . ."—Etienne 
Gilson. 1951, 297 pages $4.75 


Selected Readings in the 
Philosophy of Education 


Edited by JOE PARK, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. 1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


She e Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. 
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Emerald Isle’s Roots and Branches 


IRELAND AND THE AMERICAN 
EMIGRATION, 1850-1900 

By Arnold Schrier. U. of Minnesota. 210p. 
$4.50 


EARLY CHRISTIAN IRELAND 


By Maire and Liam de Paor. Praeger, 


264p. $5 


Almost 25 million Europeans emigrated 
westward between 1850 and 1900—the 
greatest human migration in history. 
One-sixth of this number came from 
Ireland, a country with one of the 
smallest populations in Europe. 

The Irish emigrants were drawn by 
opportunity and pushed by distress. 
The “pull” of America explains the di- 
rection of the emigration; the “push” 
of the brutal facts of Irish economic life 
explains the persistence and strength of 
the stream. Ireland suffered from a sys- 
tem of land tenure which reduced 
peasants to marginal subsistence and 
deprived them of security, a lack of 


natural resources which prevented in- 
dustrialization, and widespread unem- 
ployment caused by a British free-trade 
policy which destroyed a flourishing 
export trade in cereals. The country was 
drained of its youth. The old and least 
yventuresome remained behind. 

Many an historian has examined the 
effects of the Irish emigration on the 
United States, but until Arnold Schrier 
came along no one had intensively 
studied its impact on the homeland. 
Objectively, yet sympathetically, he 
examines the visible results of the ex- 
odus on the Irish economy and the in- 
visible results on the language, customs, 
legends and ballads of rural Ireland. 
The tide of emigration reduced unem- 
ployment, helped stop the fragmenta- 
tion of small farms into still smaller 
holdings, and improved the condition 
of laborers and tenant farmers by rais- 
ing wages. 

The author also describes in detail 
the “American wake,” a gathering to 
mark the departure of a neighbor for 





America. The all-night celebration was 
a mixture of frolic and lamentation, 
During the half-century which Mr, 
Schrier treats, there were more “Ameri. 
can wakes” than marriages in Ireland, 

Only a minute number of those who 
emigrated ever returned, and only a few 
of those who returned stayed in the 
land of their birth. But if the human 
stream that flowed back was a mere 
trickle, the golden stream that poured 
into Ireland was a torrent. A myriad of 
individual remittances alleviated family 
distress and aided nationalist causes, 
Because the individual remittances were 
too small and because, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, rents and debts were 
more pressing, very little American 
money was used to buy land. Mr. 
Schrier’s discussion of the use of emi- 
grant remittances is thorough and re. 
vealing. 

This slim volume is a solid and origi- 
nal contribution to scholarship. Its style 
is straightforward and _ economical. 
Though it has a particular appeal for 
students of history, the general reader 
will also find it an absorbing account of 
a movement whose consequences to 
Ireland were both beneficial and tragic. 

Early Christian Ireland is a beautiful 
volume. The publisher has produced 
it with loving care and the result is a 





415 pages 


and meaty . 





*“.. . a valuable contribution ... 


330 West 42nd St. 


FROM THE McGRAW-HILL CATHOLIC SERIES IN EDUCATION ... 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to American Education 


EDWARD J. POWER 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Detroit 


“Power’s book is comprehensive, thorough, and scholarly, and on the whole, a 
definite and encouraging contribution to the teaching of an introductory 
Education course in a Catholic college.” 


—Sister Mary Bonita, C.S.S.F., 
The Felician College 


—Reverend Charles Donovan, S.J., 
Boston College 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


readable and simple but definitely mature 
. . I consider this a good college textbook, written by a Catholic, 
with an avowed Christian orientation.” 
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happy marriage of text and type, 77 
beautiful plates, many of them full 
page, 31 line drawings and five maps. 
Early Christian Ireland is a delightful 
book to look at and handle. 

It is also delightful to read. Maire 
and Liam de Paor are archeologists and 
their emphasis is on what the archeo- 
logical remnants of early Christian Ire- 
land reveal of the artistic accomplish- 
ments and daily life of the Irish rulers, 
churchmen, artisans and common 
people from the 5th through the 12th 
centuries. They interweave their ac- 
count with evidence drawn from his- 
tory, literature, philology, architecture 
and other fields, so that the story they 
tell resembles the interlaced designs of 
early Irish art. 

Early Christian Ireland begins with 
the arrival of the missionaries from 
Rome in the 5th century. Patrick, the 
only conqueror of Ireland, achieved his 
conquest without shedding a drop of 
blood and taught the Irish letters as 
well as Christianity, thereby opening 
the period of recorded Irish history 
and unloosing a spate of missionary ac- 
tivity which in succeeding centuries 
overflowed the rim of Ireland and in- 
undated Europe. The de Paors’ treat- 
ment of the Irish monastic settlements 
in pagan and semibarbaric Europe is 
brief, informative and free of the ex- 
travagant boastings of nationalistic his- 
torians. 

In the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, “Ireland was not, in the clas- 
sical sense of the word, civilized, yet 
it would be too simple to write it off, 
as the Romans did, and after them the 
Anglo-Normans, as barbaric or even 
savage,” write the authors as they pro- 
ceed to describe the economy, dwell- 
ings, husbandry and food, crafts, com- 
munication and transport, weapons and 
amusements in Irish society. Those who 
are unfamiliar with the illustrated 
manuscripts and delicate metalwork of 
Ireland’s golden age, the 8th and 9th 
centuries, will profit from the restrained 
and profusely illustrated descriptions 
of the Book of Darrow, the Book of 
Kells, the Chalice of Ardagh, the Tara 
Brooch and other artistic achievements 
of the period. 

An excellent chapter describes the 
ravages of the Vikings and the construc- 
tion and use of the round towers, the 
most distinctive architectural contribu- 
tion of early Ireland. The de Paors con- 
clude this slender volume with a dis- 
cussion of the 11th and 12th century 
resurgence as reflected in metalwork, 
sculpture and architecture, and in the 
reform of the Irish Church. 

Early Christian Ireland has a special 
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appeal to archeologists and students of 
Irish history, but lovers of beautiful 
books, whether Celtophiles or not, wil] 
want it for their shelves as an example 
of fine bookmaking at a relatively in. 
expensive price. Francis GRIFFITH 


Panorama and Detail 


HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG 
By Glenn Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. 462p. $5 


“Gettysburg had everything. It was the 
greatest battle ever fought on our con- 
tinent; it boasts more heroic chapters 
than any other one battle. It was the 
high tide of the Confederacy.” 

This is Henry S. Commager’s state. 
ment, but it sums up a good deal of 
thinking about the battle, in both the 
popular and scholarly mind, although 
some historians might not agree that it 
was that important. But to the popular 
mind “Gettysburg” means the Civil 
War. Indeed, the battle has its high 
moments of drama and epic sweep: 
Pickett’s charge, the Bloody Angle, the 
planting of the Tennessee flag on the 
wall—but Tucker does not allow these 
high moments of drama and romanti- 
cism to dominate his study. The work 
is painstakingly documented. Tucker 
has gone to original sources—and from 
both sides—to make his work as objec- 
tive as possible. 

Indeed, the many references to let- 
ters, diaries, memoirs and official files 
make this one of the richest studies of 
the battle, if not the closest to a defini- 
tive one. Besides adding the contem- 
poraneity and immediacy that firsthand 
observation gives to an event, these 
allusions to people who had lived it 
give the book authority as a document. 

It is this air of definiteness and nar- 
rative drama which makes the work one 
of the finest studies of a period—a period 
already beginning to choke with the 
upsurging “high tide” of studies, close 
examinations of minutiae, charges and 
countercharges which, in their fanati- 
cism and ferocity, rival the war itself. 

Tucker falls victim to the historian’ 
tendency to go out on some pretty slim 
limbs with phrases like “Surely it must 
have been at this moment. . .” or ‘It 
could only have been. . .” or the de 
bater’s device of unanswered, tantaliz- 
ing rhetorical questions. 

But he saves himself from the “sum 
ming-up” sickness mentioned above. Al 
though he does make the battle one 
the most important in the war, he does 
not end with a partisan conclusio®, 
placing the blame, like some loathsome 
laurel-wreath-in-reverse, on someone. 
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He does have conclusions about the 
outcome of the battle; but, after all, it 
would be asking too much of a man to 
expect him to write a 400-page study 
without any attempt to see a pattern 
and meaning in the event. 

The conclusion is restrained and sane, 
like the rest of the work. This is a 
superb study of a battle still not over. 

EUGENE MCNAMARA 


THE CIVIL WAR: A Narrative 
By Shelby Foote. Random House. 840p. 
$10 


The author of the present work appar- 
ently believes there is room tor yet an- 
other entry in the crowded competition 
of books on the War between the 
States. And the current offering is only 
the first of a proposed series of three 
volumes. 

Shelby Foote’s broad, sweeping ac- 
count has no special approach to the 
historic subject. He prefers to have his 
work distinguished by the subtitle “A 
Narrative.” As a novelist, Foote may 


not want to have his efforts confused 
with those of the historian—research, 
literary, professional, or other kinds. 
Or the description may be to disclaim 
that the volume bears any similarity to 
a product of original research. 

The author’s narrative reflects the 
diligent investigations of many con- 
temporary students of the war. Sup- 
ported by the voluminous official 
records, Foote’s material also depends 
on the publications of notable Civil 
War writers of recent years: Sandburg, 
Freeman, Randall, Catton, Williams 
and others too numerous to mention. 

Foote brings together ideas and con- 
clusions from these works. He adds lit- 
tle new knowledge to the war years. 
His contribution is the painstaking 
completeness of the details. The pres- 
ent volume covers the 18 months be- 
tween the attack on Fort Sumter (April, 
1861) and the battle of Perryville 
(Oct. 1862). There are, in addition, 
background observations and a conclud- 
ing evaluation on the first year and a 


half of conflict. 


The author’s primary concern is for 
high-level strategy and for the personal 
disputes and rivalry that disrupted the 
plans of both sides. Having been a 
soldier and a marine—both as an en- 
listed man and an officer—Foote has a 
pervasive interest in command deci- 
sions and in the unquestioning obedi- 
ence to these commands. He pays little 
attention to the men who did the actual 
fighting as well as to civilian conditions, 
economic changes or the other signifi- 
cant developments of the war era. 

Foote examines carefully Presiden- 
tial problems and policies. He looks 
into the various headquarters to reveal 
the formulation and execution of battle 
plans and strategy. His narrative ranges 
back and forth from one theatre of war 
to another. In the hands of this ac- 
complished novelist the scenery shifts 
are prevented from turning into con- 
fusion. Moreover, Foote succeeds in 
keeping in dramatic doubt the out- 
‘come of many battles and engagements. 

Southern-born and educated and a 
life-long resident of the South, Foote 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
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Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Beautifully de- 
signed and produced, with abundant il- 
lustrations and maps, this is one of the 
greatest lives of Christ ever written. 
Father Fernandez discusses disputed texts 
of Scripture and sheds new light on the 
Gospel narrative. $12.50 


THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 
By Paolo Brezzi. Translated by Rev. 
Henry J. Yannone. With sound and au- 
thoritative scholarship this book gives 
a brief, concise, running account of the 
main events of papal history and their 
significance. For the informed Catholic 
apologist a must book.”—Information 
$3.50 
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displays no sectional prejudices. He 
has dislikes and criticisms, however, 
and he directs them bitterly against 
men who are unable to think quickly 
and act decisively. Of these, both sides 
had too many. Wr Li1am G. TyRRELL 


To Teach Good Men 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION 

By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Columbia U. 
315p. $6 


This is an even-tempered book on a 
theme that easily stirs vigorous contro- 
versy. Its central problem is whether a 
common school can serve the religious 
pluralism of American society. 

In effect, there are two books here 
within a single cover. One of these is 
an essay in the history of ideas, traced 
through the writings of three men who 
deeply influenced public education: 
Horace Mann, William T. Harris and 
John Dewey. The other book-within-a- 





book is a critique of the present views | 


of character development in the public 
schools, based almost entirely on the 
1951 statement by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission entitled “Moral and 


Spiritual Values in the Public Schools.” | 





In view of my connection with the 
EPC statement, I propose to focus this 
review on the second aspect of Fr. Mc- 
Cluskey’s book. His conclusions are set 
forth in five points in the closing chap- 
ter. Slightly condensed, they are: 

1) That the problem of moral educa- 
tion in the common public school is in- 
soluble. 

2)That religious freedom in a reli- 
giously divided community results in 
exclusion of any kind of traditional re- 
ligion from the common school. 

3) That the philosophies espoused by 
Mann, Harris and Dewey have led to 
the elimination of religion from today’s 
public schools. 

4) That character education in the 
public schools is necessarily circum- 
scribed by the secular order. 

5) That, unless compromise modifies 
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present patterns, the American public 
school will become increasingly secular 
and the percentage of children in non- 
public schools will increase. 

The last four conclusions do not stir 
this reviewer to vigorous debate in this 
limited space. It does seem, however, 
that the hint of possible “compromise” 
in the fifth conclusion is not completely 
congruent with the assertion of an “in- 
soluble” problem in the first. If the 
problem of moral education in a com- 
mon school is in fact insoluble, why is 
the possibility of a compromise brought 
forward? Fr. McCluskey says frankly 
that the ideal of placing every Catholic 
child in a Catholic school is a practical 
impossibility. Furthermore, he observes 
a growing recognition by Catholic 
leaders of the danger of “parochialism” 
in a completely separatist education. 

What can be the nature of this com- 
promise? There is an appeal (which 
this book happily illustrates) for pa- 
tience and understanding and for an 
end to the war of epithets. It is sug- 
gested also that there be explorations 
of changing the present public school 
so that broader Catholic participation 
might be both possible and desirable. 
There is also a favorable reference to 
the way in which the armed forces care 
fc: the spiritual needs of the uniformed 
personnel. There is, however, no sys- 
tematic effort to outline the nature of 
this possible compromise, even in gen- 
eral terms. Indeed, such an effort hard- 
ly falls within the scope of this volume. 

Let us now examine for a moment 
the first conclusion. Is it really impossi- 
ble to provide moral education in the 
common public schools? It must surely 
be admitted that millions of men and 
women of good character and ex- 
emplary conduct have emerged from 
these schools, ordering their lives by 
such traits as honesty, love of justice, 
moral responsibility and respect for 
others. 

As Fr. McCluskey points out, how- 
ever, a Catholic educator, imbued with 
what the author describes as the “au- 
thoritative and institutional character” 
of his religious faith, believes that 
preparation for a supernatural destiny 
is the true foundation for character 
training. He believes, as I now under- 
stand it, that such instruction must be 
given under clerical supervision and in 
the selfsame school which provides the 
other aspects of systematic instruction, 
such as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
He is, it seems to me, unable to accept 
the concept of a division of responsi- 
bility among the home, the church and 
the common public school. He asserts 
that we can have no proper character 
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education without systematic religious 
instruction in school. 

Many non-Catholic readers, while re- 
specting and defending the right of 
their fellow citizens to decide this mat- 
ter for themselves, simply do not see 
the matter in this light. Even so, they 
will share my gratitude for a treatise 
which illuminates with such grace, 
charity and clarity a stubborn and vital 
public issue. Wiiii1aM G. Carr 


THE PROUD POSSESSORS 
By Aline B. Saarinen. Random House. 
423p. $5.95 


Since the late 19th century rich Ameri- 
cans have replaced European princes in 
the affections of art dealers, antiquaries 
and auctioneers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The collecting activities of 
these latter-day Medicis have enriched 
American museums to a point where, 
after little over half a century, they rival 
their European counterparts in the 
quantity and quality of their contents. 
But perhaps because of a national in- 
feriority feeling derived from the ex- 
posés of the “robber barons” and the 
“sixty families” whose machinations fi- 
nanced American collecting, almost 
nothing has been written until now 
about the collectors as people. Indeed, 
except for a scholarly treatise by a 
Frenchman published in Paris in 1938 
and never translated, the full story of 
American collecting has still to be told. 

Rather than attempt to reduce the 
entire history of American collecting to 
book-length proportions, Mrs. Saarinen 
has chosen 15 individuals (including 
the Stein family and the various Rocke- 
fellers—Mr. and Mrs. John D. Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. III, Mr. and Mrs. 
David, and Nelson—all of whom she 
lumps tidily together despite the range 
of their pursuits), each exemplifying a 
certain breed of collector. 

One is struck by the differences of her 
varied cast of characters rather than by 
the likenesses. There is Boston’s Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, who competed with the 
Kaiser for a Botticelli. She exacted from 
both friends and public, as Henry 
Adams said, “not exactly help or flat- 
tery or even admiration, but subjects,” 
and built a Venetian palace in a Brook- 
line swamp, forcing workmen to tear 
out foundation walls which interfered 
with an effect she wanted. She adorned 
it with the motto, “C’est mon plaisir”— 
and willed it to the city of Boston. Her 
present-day counterpart is Peggy Gug- 
genheim, whose Venetian palace, filled 
with American abstract expressionists, 
still overlooks the Grand Canal and has 
been willed to the city of Venice. 
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= Wonderland 

a4 by John M. Scott, S.J. 

= From beginning to end this book pulses 
° with a sparkling style rarely matched by 
2 professional writers. “Without the ocean in 
2 the sky you would dehydrate like a Cali- 


fornia prune.” “Clouds cellophane the aspen 
trees with ice.” “When your oil pump goes 
on a sit-down strike your ‘hot-rod’ becomes 
a red-hot.” “Next time you slap cold cream 
on your face remember that you are hiding 
behind a dead fish and a chunk of prehis- 
toric seaweed.” These are just random sam- 
ples of Father Scott’s consistently graphic 
style. The purpose of the book is to renew 
the reader’s sense of wonder at the natural 
marvels surrounding him, and so to raise 
his mind to God. Father Scott shows how 
man’s daily life is affected by glass, oil, at- 
mosphere, clouds, meteorites, sun, stars, 
planets, light beams, oceans, electrons, 
winds, and air. His dazzling pen makes you 
blink as you come to realize your marvel- 
ous powers of sense, of memory, and of 
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But what have these in common with 
the self-effacing Oklahoma oil tycoon 
Thomas Gilcrease, who was brought up 
in poverty on an Indian reservation and, 
with his new millions, has painstakingly 
created an encyclopedic museum of 
Americana which specializes in Indian 
artifacts but includes items like the 
original document commissioning Paul 
Revere to take his famous ride? Or with 
the esthete Charles Lang Freer, who 
made his money manufacturing railroad 
cars and spent it on the 1,225 Chinese 
paintings, not to mention bronzes, jades 
and other items which make Washing- 
ton’s Freer Gallery one of the outstand- 
ing repositories of Chinese art in the 
West? 

But despite their differences, certain 
traits seem common to all. One is a be- 
lief in themselves and what they liked, 
regardless of their dependence on men- 
tors such as Bernard Berenson or, in 
our own time, Alfred H. Barr, Jr. An- 
other is a determination to own only 
the best in their chosen fields—a deter- 
mination in which they have been un- 
believably successful. And finally all 
bought with the conviction that even- 
tually their collections must belong to 
the public. For this, America owes them 
a debt of gratitude which it can scarcely 
repay. RutH BERENSON 


DIARY OF A STRIKE 
By Bernard Karsh. U. of Illinois. 180p. 
$3.50 


It is rare to find a report on a serious 
research project reading like a novel, 
but Diary of a Strike is interesting 
enough to come close to that. Prof. 
Karsh describes what might be called a 
“classical” strike—the typical state of 
affairs when a vigorous organizing cam- 
paign runs into a stubborn employer. 
There is nothing really new in the book; 
a considerable literature already exists 
describing union organizing campaigns, 
first contract bargaining and strike situ- 
ations. 

Karsh examines the “Saylor” strike- 
a real strike with a fictitious name- 
with the eye of the social scientist. He 
makes much of group influence on in- 
dividual behavior, possibly exaggerat- 
ing it. Since the author and his inter- 
viewers are observers attempting simply 
to analyze and interpret the activity of 
people involved in conflict, perhaps we 
should not expect any moral judgments. 


| It is obvious that the author does not 


approve the employer’s method of deal- 
ing with the union. “Tom Miller” (a 
Catholic, incidentally) was hardly an 
enlightened businessman. Yet “Phil 
Draper,” the union organizer, for all his 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 
The Electronic Physics Program at the 


university of sAn FRANCISCO 


In a move to meet the growing demand for trained person- 
nel in California’s billion-dollar electronics industry — largely 
sprawled under majestic oak and eucalyptus trees the length 
and breadth of San Francisco’s peninsula—the University of San 
Francisco’s physics department has instituted an electronic 
physics program designed to prepare specialists for careers in 
its mushrooming plants. 


Development of an electronic physics program at the behest 
of the industry is typical of the University of San Francisco 
which-for over a century—has been keeping pace with the 
growth of California and the city for which it is named. 


Situated on one of many fabled hills overlooking San Francisco 
Bay and metropolitan San Francisco, the University is in the 
heart of a thriving, literate, cosmopolitan community which offers 
students a “second campus” of diverse and practical experience. 
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Books 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


By L. X. Magnifico. 
cation for the gifted and for the 


Special edu- 


and_ physically 


$4.75 


socially 


1958. 


mentally, 
retarded. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASIC 
READING INSTRUCTION 


By Mildred A. Dawson and Henry 


A. Bamman. Developmental read- 


ing in the early school grades. 
1959. $4.25 


HOW TO INCREASE 
READING ABILITY 


By Albert J. Harris. A guide to 
individualized and remedial read- 
ing. Third Edition. 1956. $5.25 
THE TEACHING OF 
SPEAKING AND LISTENING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Wilbert Pronovost. 
of the speaking and listening skills 
into the regular curriculum, 1959. 


$4.50 


Integration 


TEACHING THE 
DISORDERLY PUPIL 


By Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley. Discussion of discipline 


problems, with suggestions for se- 


curing improved motivation, co- 
operation and learning. 1957. Pa- 
per. $1.90 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL TERMS 
By H. B. and A. C. English. De- 
fines over 13,000 terms from the 


psychological and related sciences. 
1958. $8.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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idealism, tacitly approved, if he did not 
positively encourage, much reprehensi- 
ble conduct. One could get the impres- 
sion that physical violence and property 
damage are just part of the game when 
a union is dealing with a recalcitrant 
employer. 

The Saylor strike highlights the way 
in which an employer can use the Taft- 
Hartley Law to thwart a legitimate or- 
ganizing campaign. Tom Miller almost 
succeeded in destroying the new union 
by delaying tactics. He signed an effec- 





Our Reviewers 


Throughout his 31 years as 
public school teacher, supervisor 
and administrator, FRANciIs Grir- 
FITH, principal of Richmond Hill 
High School, Queens, N. Y., has 
been interested in Irish history 
and culture. 

RutH BERENSON contributes to 
Art News and similar journals. 

An historian in the Division of 
Archives of the University of the 
State of New York, Wim.iaM G. 
TYRRELL is a proper delver to as- 
sess the Civil War. EucENE Mc- 
NamMara, instructor in English at 
Loyola University, Chicago, has 
combined an interest in the Civil 
War with his studies of the major 
U. S. writers. STEPHEN F. LATCH- 
FORD, S.J., teaches in the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Jo- 
seph’s College, Philadelphia. 

Wiiiiam G. Carr is executive 
secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United 
States. 











tive contract only after a four-month 
strike, which followed all possible ap- 
peals to the NLRB. One is reminded of 
the O’Sullivan strike in Winchester, Va., 
a similar situation, where the outcome 
was less fortunate for the union. 

Diary of a Strike is a story well told. 
It will, however, prove more useful to 
the novice in labor relations than to 
those with some background and ex- 
perience. STEPHEN F, LATCHFORD 


TELEVISION 


“The Catholic Hour,” seen on NBC 
television Sunday afternoon, once again 
has been exploring an important topic 
with rewarding results. The last two 
of its programs have been devoted to 
the subject, “Freedom and the Ameri- 
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slips that cross 
in the mail 


RENEWALS 

Our present paid circulation has 
passed the 47,000 mark. Of this number 
over 41,000 are individual subscriptions, 
Our life depends on their renewal. With- 
out them we die. With a hearty 70% re- 
newal rate, however, we have a rather 
healthy life. But to maintain such a re- 
newal rate, a great deal of work—system- 
atized, efficient and, as far as possible, 
economical work—is required. 

Weeks in advance, the stencil for your 
subscription, and thousands of others 
due to expire the same month as yours, 
have to be withdrawn from their scat- 
tered positions (according to postal 
zones of the U. S.) and put together in 
one reel for your first renewal notice. 
The same stencils have to be used for 
the address on your weekly magazine 
from one mailing house and on your 
renewal notice from another mailing 
center. 

The first notice is relatively easy, but 
the longer a series runs, the harder it is 
to pluck your renewal from the morning 
mail and stop a renewal request already 
in process. 

It can be three weeks from the time 
a renewal letter leaves our office until it 
gets to you, easily four weeks after you 
had mailed a check and renewal to us. 

So if you receive ONE renewal re- 
quest after you have already sent your 
renewal to us, it is simply that we passed 
each other in the mail. 

TWO renewal requests after you have 
renewed? If we were you, we would 
start wondering. THREE? Complain! 
We need the information to correct our 
records. 

P.S. The moral of the story is: 
RENEW EARLY 
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* Special programs in medical technol- 
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For information write: 
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can Catholic.” A concluding telecast on 
the same subject will be offered on Jan. 
18. 

These discussion programs are de- 
signed to examine criticism of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, pay- 
ing particular attention to the concepts 
of freedom that so often provoke an- 
tagonism between Catholic and _non- 
Catholic. 

Participating are Rev. Walter J. Ong, 
S.]., associate professor of English at 
St. Louis University, and John Cogley, 
author and member of the executive 
staff of the Fund for the Republic. Mr. 
Cogley, in unrehearsed interviews, asks 
Fr. Ong about topics such as the separa- 
tion of Church and State in this coun- 
try, the charge that Catholics do not 
participate fully in American society 
and the comparatively small influence 
exerted by Catholics on the cultural life 
of the nation. 

On the first program of the series 
Mr. Cogley, considering the subject of 
Protestant-Catholic relations, introduced 
the name of Paul Blanshard. Empha- 
sizing that he did not expect Fr. Ong, 
in so brief a time period, to provide 
a definitive reply to Mr. Blanshard’s 
charges against the Church, Mr. Cogley 
did ask for an opinion of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s books. This was a part of Fr. 
Ong’s response: 

“I thought in general they were a 
rather clever, journalistic operation. The 
use of slogans like ‘American Freedom,’ 
‘Catholic Power’, pretty well sets up 
the issue and determines how—what the 
outcome is going to be. I must say this, 
that from a scholarly point of view I 
was not at all impressed by the use 
which Mr. Blanshard made of his refer- 
ences. He did not give evidence of un- 


derstanding what he was quoting with | 


any depth at all.” 


Later Fr. Ong declared that “the | 


immediate effect on interfaith relations” 
of Mr. Blanshard’s writing had been 
“rather bad because it simply poured 
salt into some of the wounds which 
we thought we were healing.” He then 
added: 

“However, I don’t think that the 
over-all effect was entirely bad by any 
means. I think that, perhaps paradoxi- 
cally, there was a good effect upon 
Catholics because these books make us 
take stock of our relation to the United 
States, to our own way of culture here.” 

In another area of questioning, Mr. 
Cogley asked Fr. Ong to comment on 
the criticism that the Church in Amer- 
ica was “too rich.” This was Fr. Ong’s 
answer: 

“There are dangers in the kind of 
wealth which the Church has in Amer- 
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Peter Lippert 


THE JESUITS 
—A Self-Portrait 






m 
aS 
Himself a distinguished member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, the late Peter Lippert was 
0 uniquely qualified as 
a writer and a priest 
to trace the basic char- ia 
FF acteristics of the Jes- 
uits and to describe The é 
the functions of this Tesuity 
A zreat historical institu- tay, £ 
tion which, throughout a yep 


its existence, has made 


a multitude of friends Nes ig 
and enemies. This little i 
> book remains one of 
the classic self-por- 
traits of the religious society which more 


than any other has suffered continuous mis- 
interpretation. The book is, incidentally, also 
a contribution to what is implied by being a 
Christian in, but not of, the world. 


0 Cloth, $2.25 
o Alfred Wikenhauser 
m NEW TESTAMENT 
=z INTRODUCTION 
One of the most important books about the 
0 origin of the New Testament has just been 
published. NEW TESTAMENT INTRO 
DUCTION provides a scientific survey of 
FFE the circumstances surrounding the origin of 


each of the New Testament books, the gradual 
formation of the Canon and the history of 
the transmission of the text. The author is 
the well-known Emeritus Professor of New 
Testament at the University of Freiburg. 
No student or library should miss this im- 
portant reference book. Cloth, $7.80 


A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 


All over the world. almost three and a half 
million copies of A CATHOLIC CATE 
CHISM have been sold up to now—and the 
interest in this outstanding catechetical work 
is just at its beginning, especially in the 
United States. The two editions of the book 
are not only meant as text books but are 
ideal gifts for Lent and Easter. 


<¢ Multicolored edition Cloth, $4.95 
Popular edition Cloth, $2.00 

©) At any bookstore 

rs) 

A 7 West 46th St.N. Y.36,N. Y. 
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ica today. The dangers are largely per- 
sonal, I believe. After all, the Church 
does preach the gospel of Christ, which 
is the gospel of poverty. And we must 





all be poor, in spirit at least, and suffer 
real poverty when almighty God per- 
mits it and wishes it. 

“Now here you have a problem really 
for individual Catholics, whether they 
are religious or diocesan priests or lay- 
men,” Fr. Ong continued. “I don’t think, 
however, that despite this danger for 
individuals, that by any means the 
Church herself is too rich. As a matter 
of fact, she’s much too poor for the 
work she needs to do.” 

The foregoing quotations represent 
just a small part of the discussion on the 
first program of the series. They indi- 
cate, however, that “The Catholic 
Hour” is bringing to the television 
screen a candid and authoritative dis- 
cussion of issues long responsible for 
misunderstanding and hostility between 
Americans of different religious con- 
victions. ]. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


HE WHO MUST DIE (Kassler) and 
THE WITCHES OF SALEM (Kings- 
ley) are two strange, unusually interest- 
ing French films with a good deal more 
in common than their country of origin. 
As far as surface resemblances go, both 
pictures are extremely well acted, beau- 
tifully photographed in black and white 
and quite “earthy” with regard to sex, 
though not with any sensational intent. 
More fundamentally, both are con- 
cerned with the awful dilemma of a 
citizen in a—loosely speaking—theocratic 
society when his conscience places him 
in conflict with authority. In both cases 
the individual is clearly right and the 
voice of authority wrong, but the hero’s 
stand costs him his life. 

As the title probably suggests, the 
second film deals with that fantastic but 
true episode in early American history 
when some dozen or so teen-age girls 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony be- 
came afflicted with mass hysteria. They 
made wholesale accusations of witch- 
craft against their neighbors and were 
believed so implicitly by the Puritan 
leaders that twenty perfectly innocent 
and, under the circumstances, extraordi- 
narily courageous members of the com- 
munity were hanged before the mad- 
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College 


Fstablished by the Jesuits and char- 

tered by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1863, Boston College 
is the largest Catholic university in 
New England. All of the colleges and 
schools of the University, with the ex- 
ception of undergraduate Arts and Busi- 
ness Administration, are coed. Resi- 
dence facilities on campus are restricted 
to undergraduate men. 

More than 9000 men and women 
ate enrolled in the eleven schools and 
colleges of the University. There are 
120 Jesuit priests on the University 
faculty of 570 members. The under- 
graduate colleges offer programs lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree in arts, the 
physical sciences, business administra- 
tion, nursing and education. The mas- 
ter’s program is offered in the arts 
and sciences, business, education, and 
social work. The Graduate School offers 
programs leading to doctorate degrees 
in several departments of the arts and 
education. 

Eight of the schools and colleges are 
on the Chestnut Hill campus, which 
crosses the city boundaries of Boston 
and Newton. The schools of Nursing, 
Social Work, and Evening Arts are lo- 
cated at the intown center on Newbury 
Street in Boston. 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
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ness passed and saner counsels pre- 
vailed. 

The first film, which is based on the 
novel The Greek Passion by Nikos 
Kazantzakis, also has a historical back- 
ground, albeit one that is more remote 
and unfamiliar over here. It is laid in 
Crete during the post-World War I 
Turkish occupation. The conscience of 
its hero is aroused over the decision of 
his village, dictated by the local Greek 
Orthodox priest, to refuse aid to a group 
of starving refugee fellow countrymen. 
This shockingly un-Christian decision is 
made on the grounds that such aid 
would upset the economic prosperity 
of the town and also its placid relation- 
ship with the army of occupation. 

Besides their common theme, with 
its profound religious and political im- 
plications, the two pictures have anoth- 
er point of similarity. The sponsorship 
of both lends some color to the supposi- 
tion that their purpose is more political 
than religious. “He Who Must Die” 
was directed and in part scripted by 
Jules Dassin, an American who has 
been working abroad since “taking” the 
Fifth Amendment before a Congression- 
al committee some years ago. “The 
Witches of Salem” was written for the 
screen by party-liner Jean Paul Sartre 
from the American play “The Crucible,” 
by Arthur Miller. Yet to dismiss either 
work on these grounds alone would be 
an unfortunate oversimplification. 

I have no inside information about 
the convictions of any of these men 
and it is not my purpose to judge them. 
I would like, however, to point out a 
significant fact that is usually over- 
looked by those striving to protect the 
screen from subversive influences: the 
man with creative talent who is a 
Communist sympathizer is caught on 
the horns of his own awful dilemma, 
namely that good drama and Commu- 
nist doctrine are flatly irreconcilable. 
The paradoxical result of this inexorable 
law of nature is that very frequentl« 
the artist winds up giving aid and com- 
fort to the side of freedom and the 
Christian tradition. 

This is especially true of “He Who 
Must Die.” Whatever Dassin’s present 
climate of opinion is, he handles the 
picture’s ticklish theme without ideo- 
logical special pleading and with fair- 
ness toward the religious issues in- 
volved. The result is a film of deep re- 
ligious feeling which contains, among 
other things, a clear but unforced mod- 
ern parallel of Christ’s Passion. 

“The Witches of Salem” is an alto- 
gether different ideological kettle of 
fish. When Miller wrote the play six 
years ago, he seized on the fact that 
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ogy, drama, guidance counseling, liberal arts, 
librarianship, liturgical music, medical tech- 
nology, music (N.A.S.M.), science, special 
education, teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational 
home economics. Master’s degrees in educa- 
tion, psychology, librarianship. Conducted by 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of H. S. graduation. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
school, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 
DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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“THE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF SANCTITY” 


During the 19th Annual North American Liturgi- 
cal Week the Church year was described as 
‘the primary school of sanctity’ . . . as ‘‘our 
sacramental school of holiness’. . . and as an 
“anticipation of the glory of eternity.’’ The 
speakers further emphasized that its Christian 
Life seasons form one cycle—that of Christ. 

A_ new Church year has begun. 

To share in this daily life of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is necessary for all—and should begin 
early in life. 

Boys and girls can and must be initiated 
naturally and understandably into the true spirit 
of the Church year... . in a way that will help 
them want to live as full Christians. 


Thousands of catechists, teaching boys and 


girls in religious instruction classes, have found 
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valuable help in achieving this aim through the 
regular use of the weekly Confraternity 
Messengers. In these religious instruction 
weeklies, the Church year comes alive . . . Bible 
history is relived . . . the Catechism is translated 
into practice. 

The theme of study this year in the Young 
Catholic Messenger (for grades 6-9) and the 
Junior Catholic Messenger (for grades 3-4) 
is the Commandments. Our Little Messenger 
(for grades 2 and 3) prepares children for First 
Holy Communion. 

You can help your boys and girls appreciate 
this ‘‘primary school of sanctity’’—the living of 
the Church year. Have them read and study 
their own editions of the Confraternity Mes 


sengers in your religion classes. (Sample 


copies on request.) 
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